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ELLEN E. CHASE. 


O'er lintel low grey mosses creep, 

They hide the names of those that sleep,— 
Sweet household names of Long Ago. 

Dim shadows waver to and fro, 

And sunbeams flit with noiseless feet 
Along the silent, grass-grown street. 


BY 


Tell us, O sleepers! which is best,— 
Our troubled waking, or your rest? 
Mute sleepers, who can never wake 
For Sorrow’s call, or Love's dear sake. 


What storms have beat upon their roof, 
What trusted friends have stood aloof, 
What tempests hurled their shafts of ire, 
What hate hath lit the martyr pyre 
Whose torturing flames from day to day 
Their lives consumed, no tongue can say. 


And yet, we know the birds above 

To them sometimes have sung of love; 

The fair flowers breathing faith and trust, 
Each spring-time waked from out the dust; 
The glad earth smiled with joy so sweet, 
Heaven seemed afar, this life complete. 


They dreamed the dreams we dream to-day ; 
They saw their hopes flit swift away, 

As ours do now,—till lo, at last, 

Earth, held so long and held so fast, 

Had faded slowly out of sight, 

Lost in Eternity’s clear light. 


And still we wonder which is best,— 
Our troubled waking or their rest. 


—_- 


EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 





After April 1, the headquarters of the 
National American W. S. A. will be in 
charge of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 107 
World Building, New York. Orders for 
supplies of all kinds should be sent there. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery's personal ad- 
dress remains 1920 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


oe a 


“The New Century Man" was the sub- 
ject of a spirited address by Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D, D., at the “ladies’ night’’ of the 
Young Men's Baptist Social Union in Bos- 
ton last Wednesday evening. Dr. Berle 
said: 

The New Century Man will have intelli- 
gent knowledge of public concerns, and 
Will protect the public interest. Socially, 

€should be a social democrat. That is, 
he will be a man who will recognize true 
Worth and capability without regard to 
accidents of birth or wealth. 

And yet, strange to say, Dr. Berle is 
*pposed to woman suffrage. He will 
learn, sooner or later, that every form of 
Corrupt monopoly lies entrenched behind 
the fundamental monopoly of a political 
aristocracy of sex. Political reform can 
only be effected by a reform in the con- 
stituency, 


> 


While the equal suffrage amendment 
Was under consideration in the South 
Dakota Legislature, the lobby of the House 
Was crowded with women, and out of 
deference to that body, which had passed 
4 Measure against wearing high hats, they 
'ppeared without headgear. It is said 
that this action so pleased some of 
the members that four additional votes 
Were secured for the bill. An interesting 








account of the legislative work is given by 
Mrs. Anna R. Simmons in another col- 
umn. 


—<=- 


Several years ago, there was a faint hiss 
from the women’s gallery during the 
delivery of an abusive speech against 
equal suffrage inthe Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Mr. Charles R. Saunders recalled 
this fact in a letter to a Boston paper a 
few days ago, and said that persons who 
could not listen in silence to opinions dif- 
fering from their-own were not fit to vote 
Now the individuals connected with the 
management of Forest Hills Cemetery 
have held a most boisterous meeting. 
According to the daily papers, ‘Pan- 
demonium reigned,’’ and “hisses and 
cheers’’ followed each other in rapid sue- 
cession. 
friends institute an agitation for the dis- 
franchisement of the men who could not 
listen in silence to opinions differing from 
their own even on the peaceful subject of 
a graveyard? 


-_-- 


Now will Mr. Saunders and his | 


For the first time in the history of organ- | 


ized labor in Kansas City, two women have 


appeared on the floor of the Building | 


Trades Council as delegates. They were 
representatives of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
and seemed to enjoy exercising their full 
delegated power. The male members 
enjoyed the advent of the new delegates. 
The two women members did not partici- 
pate in the discussions, but took a deep 
interest in everything that went on. 


—_—e 


Census Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, 
in his report on the labor market, says: 


The main reason given for the employ- 
ment of women and girls is usually that 
they are better adapted for the work at 
which they are employed. Other reasons 
are that they are more reliable, more 
easily controlled, cheaper, more temper- 
ate, more easily procurable, neater, more 
rapid, more industrious, less liable to 
strike, learn more rapidly, ete. 








here last September. Since then a beau- 
tiful and commodious church editice (Con- 
gregational), which was in process of con- 
struction, has been completed; four mem- 
bers have been received; a very efficient 
Junior Endeavor Society of forty-four 
members has been organized, and Jan. 17 
it took charge of the evening service, 
every member taking part. This society 
has also presented to the church a new 
organ. The Sunday school gave a Christ- 
mas cantata, which was pronounced the 
most pleasing entertainment ever given in 
the church, 

It is reported that a remarkable revival 
work is going on in Northern Wisconsin. 
It is conducted by a Miss Sangstead, who 
avoids towns and churches and holds her 
meetings in country schoolhouses. She is 
pronounced ‘a veritable John the Bap- 
tist.”’ 

Rev. Emeline Harrington is pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Pepperell, Mass., 
which celebrated its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary a short time ago. 

F. M. A. 


-—-—- 


THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. last Tuesday, March 23, was very 
largely attended. 

Mrs. Livermore presided. A resolution 
was passed thanking the Legislatures of 
South Dakota and Washington, which 
have just voted in favor of constitutional 
amendments extending full suffrage to 
women. It was announced that a bill for 


| the better protection of women clerks, 


In Illinois the effort to debar women from | 


being notaries public has failed, as it de- 
served. Women have served in that capac- 
ity for years, with no bad results. Represen- 
tative Walleck lately introduced in the 
Legislature a bill requiring that all nota- 
ries public must be electors, must stand 
an examination, and must produce evi- 
dence of good character. The National 
Association of Women Stenographers had 
no objection to the second and third stipu- 
lations, but determined to fight the pro- 
posed requirement that notaries public 
must be voters. They started a petition 
against this clause of the bill, and secured 
1,200 signatures, including those of all the 
judges of the United States, Appellate, 
Superior and Circuit Courts. At the sec- 
ond meeting of the Association of Women 
Stenographers held on the subject, the fol- 
lowing telegram was received: 

Springfield, Ill., March 18, Miss Marie L. 
Price: Lhe objection of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Stenographers to my 
notary bill has been already cured, and the 
word electors stricken out by the judiciary 
committee. Should be pleased to have your 
assistance and cooperation in passing the 
bill. If necessary, will appear before your 
Association and explain my motive. 

C. R. WALLECK. 

The telegram caused much satisfaction, 
and the Association decided to arrange for 
a conference with Representative Wa)leck. 


-_<e- a 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Nine women have been elected as lay 
delegates to the General Conference of the 
United Brethren in Christ, which is to 
meet in Toledo, Ia., May 13. 

Miss Jessie Ackermann, assistant pastor 
of the Fourth Baptist Church of Chicago, 
preached the dedicatory sermon of the 
Baptist church at Pittsburgh, Kan., Rev. 
Edith Hill Booker, pastor. 

Rev. Harriet E. Williams, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Lone Rock, 
Wis., has personally gone from house to 
house throughout the village, visiting all 
the merchants and saloon-keepers, and 
has secured signatures for a measure pro- 
hibiting the sale or gift of cigarettes to 
minors. This petition was presented to 
the town board, and carried. In addition 
to driving fourteen miles each Sunday, 
she preaches three sermons, conducts two 
Bible classes, and is always at the Endeavor 
meeting. Since Mrs. Williams began work 
with this church, the Sunday school at- 
tendance has increased from 25 to 60, and 
church attendance has doubled. 

The Keystone (S. D.) correspondent of 
the Chicago Advance writes: 

Rev. Nina D. Pettigrew began her work 


|of the Woman’s Law 


| cellor’s Room by Mrs. John P. 





introduced by Mrs. Martha Hughes Can- 
non, had passed both Houses of the Utah 
Legislature. 

Miss Julia King, of the Faculty of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, gave an ad- 
dress on ‘*Proper Physical Culture,”’ which 
was listened to with much interest and 
warmly applauded, Refreshments and a 
social hour followed. 


-_--— 


A WOMAN LAWYER OF THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY HONORED. 


A reunion and reception of the alumnzx 
Class was held 
recently at the Law School rooms in the 
University Building, New York City. 

The alumnez were received in the Chan- 
Munn, 
president of the Woman’s Legal Educa- 
tional Society, and Miss Isabella Mary 
Pettus, president of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion. An address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Clarence D. Ashley, dean of the 
Law Faculty, and a collation was served. 

The Alumnez Association was formed 
in 1892 for educational and social aims. 
It numbers 200 members, all graduates of 
the woman's law class of the Univer- 
sity. The graduating class will number 
about fifty, the enrolled students this 
year being seventy six. 

Dean Ashley spoke in substance as fol- 
lows: 

It gives me special pleasure to express 
my high appreciation of your aims and 
work. Your steady growth testifies to 
your success. Not long ago law was 
thought beyond the powers of woman, 
but now she successfully competes with 
her brothers there, as elsewhere, gives 
law instruction, and even vies with your 
able instructor and my respected col. 
league, Professor Russell. 

She emulates that fair lawyer of long ago 
who was so profound that she held a law 
professorship in the ancient University 
of Bologna; so beautiful that she was 
obliged to lecture behind a screen. May 
your good work continue, and the oppor- 
tunities you offer become more widely 
known! 

I was invited to be present at this bril- 
liant reception, and I want to tell you 
what a cordial it was to my feelings. To 
one who has been witness to the mascu- 
line snubbing or bare toleration, when the 
sisterhood have asked for more freedom, 
or the betterment of some existing law, 
or some social change that was needed, it 
was, as you may imagine, a most delight- 
ful sign of progress to see the warm wel- 
come extended to these hundreds of 
feminine alumna, from the chancellor and 
dean of the University, down through all 
classes of legal gentlemen that had con- 
vened for this notable occasion. The noble 
room offered for the reception, the beauti- 
ful refreshment table, the looks and man- 
ners so gracious, all said: ‘‘Women, you 
are welcome to the legal profession.’’ One 
barrier has been burned away. The dean, 
in his address above quoted, referred to 
the beautiful Novella Calderine, whose 
picture, with those cf several legal sis- 
ters, hangs in the University Law Library, 
by permission of thechancellor. c. c. H. 


East Orange, N. J., March 23, 1897. 





W. Mm. sauren on surreacz. = | CQNCERNING WOMEN, 


The Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its winter meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Barthold Schlesinger. There 
was a large attendance. Mr. Wm. M. 
Salter spoke on equal suffrage. He said, 


| in part: 


Generalities are sometimes thought to 
be fruitless things, but true general prin- 
ciples are the ground of all progress. It 
is by going back to first principles that 
mankind always takes a fresh start. 


| these that give impulse, horizon, largeness 








of vision to men. Whata charm the ideal 
side of the French Revolution has to gen- 
erous minds, and what an impulse to pro- 
gress those large vague generalizations — 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—have been 
to the modern world! So with the abstrac- 
tions of our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence. They have incited to all manner of 
concrete changes; they are a kind of per- 
petual charter for reform. 

It is in the same way that I find an ad- 
vantage, in discussing such a subject as I 
have to-day, in going back to fundamental 
moral principles. It is only in this way 
that | seem to find any firm ground or to 
get any assurance of conviction. What 
are we here for on the earth, what is the 
supreme aim of human life, what is duty? 
These may seem vague or unpractical 
questions, but it is only on the basis of an 
answer to them that I can get anything 
like a clear clue to whatis right or wrong as 
to this and many other subjects of present 
dispute. Suppose people look on life with 
no deeper thoughts than the ordinary 
conventional man or woman of the world 
has; why should they strive for the en- 
largement of woman’s sphere? What 
motive have they? What idealsare unsat- 
isfied? ‘They take life very much as they 
find it, and why shouldn't they? They 
find enough to do and amuse themselves 
with in the ordinary round of buying and 
selling, shopping, calling, dressing, enter- 
taining and being entertained — why should 
they break up this snug little routine for 
themselves, or seek to for others? They 
have no pull in any other direction, and 
it is hard to see how they can have it till 
in some way or other they are led to take 
an altered, a deeper view of life. 

Now, what is the great aim of life? I 
should say the aim was to make the most 
of ourselves, to become all that we can 
become, to attain a certain perfection of 
being. This is the aim for all, for men 
and women, for all who are human beings 


| Each should cherish it individually, and 


should do all possible to encourage it in 
himself and in others. To bring out all 
that is latent in us, and to help bring out 
all the potentialities in others, to add 
thereby to what is good and beautiful 
under the sun, to enrich the sum of crea- 
tion—this, I take it, is our task; and to us 
it is a divine task, since in complying with 
it we are heeding and coéperating with 
the inmost tendency of things, doing, to 
use the old language, what God means 
we should do. 

But, if this is true, is there not on the 
face of any proposal to limit anybody’s 
sphere, something against it? Rather 
than seek to confine people and to hedge 
them about, should we not open to them 
all possible opportunities by which they 
may grow? In the light of this principle, 
does it not DVecome almost unnatural to 
say that certain people or classes in the 
community are fitted for this or that and 
should not be allowed to try anything 
else? Such ideas have been more or less 
common. We still hear sometimes that 
people should not be educated above their 
stations. How noble the motto which 
might be said to sum up the genius of the 
French Revolution—‘'A free career open 
to talents!’ What inspiration is there in 
the thought of that! Of social order in 
which opportunities to realize the best 
that is in them are open to all; in which 
no one is denied a chance; in which no 
one’s talents are prejudged (from _ his 
birth, station or otherwise); in which all 
may become whatever they can become! 

In theory, all men are free to do any- 
thing they can do in this country; but, if 
all men, why not all women? What is 
the male sex, indeed, that when “all men” 
are mentioned it should be supposed that 
they alone are meant? Is it possible that 
when our forefathers declared all men to 
be equal, they meant all men and not all 
women? How would it read, that noble 
Declaration, if instead of the present form 
it stood as follows: ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all members 
of the male sex are created equal,’’ and so 
on? 

In the deepest sense, when we contend 
for the cause of woman, we are not con- 
tending for a class, but for an integral, 
constituent part of humanity, whom not 
we, but the forces against which we con- 
tend, have made a class. It accuses us 
that we have to speak of women’s rights, 
for there are no such peculiar things; 
there are no women’s rights that are not 
men’s rights, and the only significance of 
‘twomen’s rights’’ as a special phrase is as 
descriptive of those opportunities and 
privileges which women should enjoy; 
that are or should be the common human 
dower. Woman is here to grow, to educate 
herself, to become a full-fledged human 
being, just as man is. She exists for her 
own sake, and she should have a sense of 
her dignity on that account, and should, 
as a matter of sacred duty, enlarge the 


(Continued on Second Page). 
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Miss HELEN M. Strap ves has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Maine In- 
dustrial School for Girls. Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens and her associates have been try- 
ing for eight years to secure the appoint- 
ment of a woman as superintendent, and 
success has at last crowned their efforts. 


Mrs. W. B. WARD is proprietor of an 
undertaking establishment in San José, 
Cal. She has a thoroughly equipped 
house, and is up to date in all branches of 
her extensive business, which she has suc- 
cessfully managed for years. For funerals 
of women and children her services are in 
great demand. 


Mrs. Marrua Hucues CANNON, the 
only woman in the Utah Senate, has in- 
troduced a bill for the better protection 
of the health of women clerks, and it has 
passed both houses. Mrs. La Barthe, a 
member of the lower house, has intro- 
duced a memorial asking that the Indus- 
trial Home be ceded by Congress to the 
State. This also has passed. 


Mrs. ANNIE Besant, of London, has 
come to this country to give an exposition 
of Theosophy. The first of her series of 
lectures was delivered in Chickering Hall, 
New York, last Sunday night, on “A 
Glimpse into the Unseen World: the Hu- 
man Aura; the Difference Between the 
Developed and Undeveloped Man.’’ She 
expects to visit Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Toronto, and Western cities. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K, HENRY, as superin- 
tendent of Legislative work in the Ken- 
tucky E. R. A., went to Frankfert on the 
16th inst., to press bills in the called ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and also to speak 
before that body for school suffrage, co- 
guardianship of children, and an equal- 
suffrage constitutional amendment. Miss 
Laura Clay, Mrs. Mary B. Clay, Mrs. 
Eugenia Farmer, Mrs. Cramer, and Mrs. 
Charles will also attend the called session. 


Mrs. FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, 
daughter of the late ex-Governor Bullock, 
of Massachusetts, and joint author with 
Dr. W. H. Workman of ‘‘Algerian Mem- 
ories, or a Bicycle Tour over the Atlas to 
the Sahara,’ has prepared jointly with 
him a new book, ‘Sketches awheel in 
Modern Iberia,’ describing an extensive 
journey made by the authors on cycles in 
Spain. It will be published shortly in 
New York and London. Mrs. Workman 
has lately joined the Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


Mrs. FRANK TEELE, the brave teacher 
who, with rare presence of mind, got 
every scholar safely out the Sleeper School 
at the time of the recent fire, lately gave 
an entertaining paper on ‘“‘An evening in 
the home of William Warren.”’ Mrs. 
Teele’s wit made her reminiscences 
sparkle, and she gave new light to the 
social days when Joseph Jefferson, Sum- 
ner, Wendell Phillips and scores of other 
distinguished people met at 2 Bulfinch 
Street, in the quaint house presided over 
by little Miss Fisher, when the genial 
actor was at his best. 


Miss EmMA Swarrout, of Newark, 
N. J., is the inventor of the Delsarte 
corset, which she manufactures and places 
on the market. Her factory, where she 
employs many operatives—always women 
whenever possible—is in Newark, and her 
principal salesroom in New York City ; 
but she has agents all over the Union and 
in Canada, as many as twelve hundred or 
more names being on her pay rolls at cer- 
tain seasons of every year. She is said to 
be a thorough business woman, painstak- 
ing and untiring, with a keen sense of 
honor, and showing much capacity in her 
management of persons, as well asin her 
mastery of all the details of her large 
business. 

Mrs. Susan E. PARKER, the only sister 
of the late Samuel F. Smith, D. D., author 
of the national anthem ‘‘America,”’ cele- 
brated her ninety-first birthday on March 
17, at her home in Roxbury, Mass. For 
several years Mrs. Parker has been unable 
to leave her home, but with mental forces 
unabated she keeps informed in regard to 
all matters of public interest. Born in 
Boston and living here during all her 
many years, she has witnessed the won- 
derful growth of educational and reform 
movements cradled in this city. She has 
been a generous contributor to many good 
causes, but the education of the colored 
race seems to lead all others. During the 
past year she has made over three hun- 
dred garments for the children of a mis- 
sion school in Georgia. 
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quantity and quality of her being. Ina 
sense she is for man, but in the same 
sense man is for her, and the full truth is 
that both exist for one another’s sake and 
yet both for their own sake. They are 
independent individualities, each having 
that peculiar and incommunicable worth 
that belongs to personality; each bringing 
something to the other when they meet; 
each standing with separate feet on the 
earth and drawing life from the eternal 
source of all life, and yet by nature 
drawn to one another, needing one an- 
other, each incomplete without the other, 
together making first a real and perfect 
unity. 

Woman's interests and man’s interests 
and the total interests of humanity call 
for every possible enlargement and enrich- 
ment of woman’s being. And now what 
does this enlargement practically mean? 
I do not think there is anything peculiar 
about it. The same things that make for 
human education in general, make for 
woman’s education. Man’s being is 
widened by the number of things he is 
conversant with and interested in, and it 
is the same with woman. Man grows as 
he cares for something beyond himself— 
for his family, for the community in 
which he lives, for his country, for the 
world. Shut a man upin himself and say 
he shall simply work and eat and sleep, 
and it is a stunted life, a slave’s life that 
you make him live. Now woman in the 
natural order of things has always had at 
least one thing to take her out of herself. 
She is the mother of the race, bound by 
the most intimate ties to her offspring, 
finding her life and joy in them, and a 
larger life, a life of love and loving care 
and thought, is natural to her. But if 
this is good for her, is nothing more than 
this good? Must the enrichment of her 
nature stop here? Shall other and still 
larger interests be shut out from her 
horizon? Shall she not be allowed to feel 
the pulses of the higher life of the world? 
Shall art, shall science and philosophy be 
strange, unknown things to her? 

If she has the impulse to create, to ex- 
plore, to think, shall it be called un- 
womanly for her to do so? Above all, 
shall public affairs, affairs of State, affairs 
affecting the weal or woe of the com- 
munity of which she is a member, be 
counted outside the circle of those things 
in which she may properly interest her- 
self? I see little that is generous, little 
that is even reasonable in such a demand. 
In fact, in most modern, progressive com- 
munities, it is too late to make such a 
demand—with one exception. So far as 
chances to study, to mingle in the highest 
intellectual life of the world, to enter the 
learned professions, woman has them in 
greater or less measure in England and 
America, and is on the way to win them 
in Germany and France. 

Why should woman be forbidden to take 
an effective interest in the affairs of the 
community of which she is a member? 
For it may be said that she is allowed to 
have an interest, if she is not to have a 
vote. But it argues a certain generosity 
and rare disinterestedness of mind to 
interest oneself in things about which 
one can do nothing. A number of women 
in Philadelphia have recently organized 
themselves into a club for the promotion 
of civic interests. I have seen a circular 
from one of the officers urging the mem- 
bers to find out the number and locality 
of the election divisions in their respective 
neighborhoods, where their votes would 
be received if they had a vote, and then 
influence the men who have votes to vote 
rightly. But this is a real magnanimity and 
cannot be reasonably expected from more 
than afew. I know this moral influence 
that women can have is greatly talked up 
by some people, and I would by no means 
moderate it, but how many men would 
like to exchange their vote for moral in- 
fluence? We have only to put ourselves 
in the place of those for whom we are 
recommending something to find out that 
our recommendations are so little satisfac- 
tory that we wonder that they could be 
made with perfect sincerity. In the nat- 
ural course of things, interest in things 
and power to act about them go together; 
if one cannot act, interest is apt to die out. 
At least, interest can only live, or at any 
rate, long live, if there is a possibility, a 
prospect, a hope that some day or other 
one can act. 

Why shoald women be forbidden this 
active participation in the life of the com- 
munity? It is said that women have 
duties in the home. But surely men have 
duties in the home, too. If itis well for 
them to have larger interests as well, to 
think and act for the good of the com- 
munity, why should it not be well for 
women also? What dignifies the man 
should dignify the woman also. If it is 
said, ‘Atleast, women have more to do in 
the home than men, and have much less 
time for outside interests.”’ this must be 
admitted; yet it hardly can be said to be 
conclusive. Suppose it were argued that 
men have more to doin the way of earn- 
ing a living than women, that their busi- 
ness duties are really so pressing, so ab- 
sorbing, that they have no time left to 
devote to public affairs; that public con- 
cerns need really a leisure class to prop- 
erly attend to them, would not the logic 
be something the same? And do we not 
hear considerations of this sort urged in 
fact by busy men in excusing themselves 
from accepting office or from serving on a 
jury? Their time and attention are too 
much needed in their own affairs, they 
say, and perhaps it is so justly. 

Yet, why this restriction? Is it not 
coming to be the fact that some women 
have actually more leisure time than their 
husbands or brothers; that they might do 
more thinking on public questions if they 
had a mind (and some do have a mind), 
that if they put their wits to work they 
might solve some knotty problems—par- 
ticularly in our crowded cities—that most 








men are too busy to look carefully into? 
The mass of women, I think, have at least 
as much leisure as men, being no more 
absorbed and preoccupied by their home 
duties than the average man is by his 
business. The truth is, none of us have 
enough leisure; all classes in the commun- 
ity ought to have more, and public life 
will not attain any perfection till we do 
have more chauce to think. 

I have spoken of women in the home, 
but how can we forget those who are with- 
out homes in the ordinary sense of the 
word; those who are not married, and are 
earning their living just as their brothers 
are; who have their own individual inter- 
ests and property just as men have, and 
who have just as much and just the same 
reason for being interested in the public 
welfare as men? When one has no chil- 
dren, when one is out in the great world 
with men, doing the work of men, why 
should one be denied the common privi- 
leges (or if we will, rights) of men? It is 
difficult to see. 

Lady Aberdeen said in Montreal a year 
ago: ‘People sometimes speak as if the 
fact that home is the woman’s first mis- 
sion in itself prevented her from taking 
part in public work. They forget thata 
woman, if sheis to do her duty truly to her 
sons and daughters, must keep in touch 
with the world, its thoughts, its activities, 
its temptations. Is she only, indeed, to 
be a mother in the nursery, not to the 
growing up sons and daughters who need 
her more? Is she only going to shield the 
little ones from temptation, or is she going 
to make her influence felt for good in the 
world in which those children will have 
to live and work?”’ What an enlarged 
and serious standpoint! Friends, what is 
the home after all, and what is the place 
of woman there? Is home a place simply 
in which to eat and sleep? Are our wives 
or mothers simply to nurse us, to wait 
upon us, and make us comfortable? Or, 
is it rather a centre of spiritual influence, 
and these humbler goods as incident there- 
to—a place in which to be made better, 
wiser, a place in which to get impulse for 
all noble and humane work in the world? 
Is woman only to serve there, or is she 
also “to warn, to comfort and command?” 
If you take a spiritual view of the office 
of woman in the household, then the larger 
her range of interests, the more she lives 
in and for great public ends, the larger- 
souled her sons and daughters will be. 

I turn now to a consideration often 
urged that it is diflicult to speak of with 
calmness. Cardinal Gibbons has said: 
‘*Rest assured if woman entered politics 
she would be sure to carry away with her 
some of the mud and dirt of political con- 
tact.’?’ One of the country’s great news- 
papers reminds its readers significantly in 
discussing the question that ‘tone cannot 
touch pifth and remain undefiled.”’ But 
if politics is necessarily something of this 
character, why should we men soil our 
hands with it? Why are not those the 
best members of the community who keep 
themselves aloof from public life? Why 
not minimize, and, if possible, abolish 
what is a source of contamination to the 
country? Friends, this line of argument 
is quite reasonable in the hands of the 
anarchist, but it is not edifying from those 
who profess to believe in democratic polit- 
ical institutions. If we believe in a reign 
of law in the community instead of a reign 
of individual self-will; if we believe in 
democracy as an arrangement by which 
people make their own laws, then we are 
bound to hold that corruption is no more 
than an accident to the system, and if 
there is corruption we must take it simply 
as a reproach to ourselves. We men must 
purify our public life and make it a thing 
tit for women to participate in. 

And what if it turns out that women 
may help us in reforming our public life? 
How significant the appeal of Dr. Park- 
hurst in New York City last summer (one, 
I am told, who had gibed at woman’s vot- 
ing in the past) for a woman’s campaign 
against municipal corruption there and 
against Tammany as the centre of it! And 
how earnestly and effectively the women 
responded! It is true that they agitated 
and held their meetings without the pros- 
pect of casting a vote, but rather than 
use this as an argument or excuse for not 
allowing this privilege, I should think a 
generous man would feel it was reason for 
extending it to them, and saying: ‘You 
who are our valiant helpers shall be our 
equals in the body politic.” Nor is it the 
women of education and position alone 
who will be found ready to assist in giving 
our cities and country good government. 

Another prominent New York clergy- 
man, Dr. Rainsford, asserted unhesitat- 
ingly not long since, from his many years 
of experience on the East side of that city, 
that the average woman of what is termed 
the poor class is better fitted to vote intel- 
ligently than the average man of the same 
class. In all reforms depending upon in 
telligence and sound judgment, he averred 
that he found four allies among the wom- 
en of the East side to one among the men. 

It is necessary for completeness’ sake to 
refer to the clinching argument sometimes 
used against woman’s assuming political 
privileges, namely, that she cannot fight. 
Is it really necessary to be able to fight, to 
be allowed to record our wishes as to the 
management of public affairs? Are the 
men who can’t fight disfranchised? Are 
not men expected in a State to do what 
they can do, and why should any other 
principles apply to women? If man’s 
judgment and intelligence may be worth 
something in itself considered, may not 
woman’s, too? The greatest difficulty is 
presented by those who urge that women 
do not care to interest themselves in pub- 
lic affairs. Undoubtedly, there is a wide- 
spread indifference on the subject. Asa 
matter of practical policy it may be that 
it would be best not to grant woman suf- 
frage till it is desired by a large majority 
—I say may be, for I am by no means sure 
aboutit. When we say indifference, we 
really put our hands on the weak spot in 
our present political life. Many men 





don’t care enough for public affairs to | 


interest themselves in them, and I am 


afraid the real ditference between men 
and women is not great. 
The most encouraging thing, to my 


mind, at the present time is not the sim- 
ple increase in the number of States where 
more or less of the right of suffrage is 
extended to women, but in the great asso- 
ciations for education and reform which 
women are forming, and the great meet- 
ings and conventions by which they are 
helping to quicken and enlighten not only 
themselves but the public conscience gen- 
erally. In England, in Canada, in Amer- 
ica, we see these signs of the times, and 
every year witnesses their frequency. I do 
not plead for a mere mechanical right to 
put a piece of printed paper into a ballot- 
box, J plead for the right in connection 
with all that it implies. I plead for wo- 
man’s right to become afull grown human 
being on the earth. I plead for the steady 
enlargement of her nature, for the increase 





of her opportunities, because I believe | 


that what we all are here for is to grow, 
to become all we may be, to rise to the 
stature of perfect men. 


-—_<—-— 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


When the county bar examiners for 
Suffolk County. Mass., made their report 
week before last on the examination of 
candidates held in January, it was found 
that only forty three out of eighty can- 
didates had passed successfully, and of 
these two were women. It is said that 
the examination was one of the hardest 
ever known at the Suffolk bar, and a num- 
ber of students who have taken the 
three years’ course in the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School failed. One of these 
newly-fledged women attorneys of this 
city is Miss Mary Elizabeth Corbett, a 
teacher for the past sixteen years in the 
Frothingham School in Charlestown. A 
sketch of her life was given last week. 
Recently she was honored with an ap- 
pointment rarely given to women in this 
Commonwealth—that of Special Commis- 
sioner, her certificate being granted by 
Governor Wolcott. 

The other fortunate young woman, Miss 
Helen J. Wesvott, has lived in the atmos- 
phere of law for sometime. She has been 
employed as a stenographer and type 
writer for a Tremont Street law firm. 

Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, of 
Lexington, Ky., who was admitted to the 
bar in January, has successfully conducted 
her first case. It was largely through the 
efforts of Miss Breckinridge that the 
Kentucky State College was opened to 
women students, and she began her colle- 
giate education in the first class of young 
women ever admitted to that institution. 

The application of Mrs. Marilla M. 
Ricker, of Dover, N. H., for the oftice of 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of Colombia 
was presented to President McKinley on 
March 9 by ex-Senator Blair. Mrs. Ricker 
has secured recommendations from many 
influential men in New Hampshire and 
elsewhere. She was admitted to the 
Supreme Court in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1882, standing at the head of her 
class, in which there were eighteen men. 
She was appointed United States commis- 
sioner and examiner in chancery by the 
Supreme Court of the District in 1885, 
and was admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1891. She was the first woman lawyer to 
practise at the New Hampshire Bar. In 
March, 1870, Mrs. Ricker went before the 
selectmen of Dover, N. H., and asked to 
have her name put on the check-list. She 
went to the polls three days later and 
offered the straight Republican ticket. 
She has done much political work in New 
Hampshire, lowa, California and Massa- 
chusetts. At Marshalltown, Ia., during 
the campaign of 1892, she organized a 
woman's Republican club. She was an 
active worker for the Republicans in New 
Hampshire in the campaigns of ‘8s, ’92 
and °96, F. M. A. 


—_—- 


A QUESTION OF LOGIC. 





In a report of a meeting held in a sub- 
urban town awhile ago, we find the fol- 
lowing item: 

Mrs. *s paper was followed bya 
careful and logical review of statistics and 
facts, urged against woman suffrage by 
Miss , & graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity and now a law student in Boston. 








It is easily conceivable that such train- 
ing may have enabled her to make ‘‘a care- 
ful and logical review of statistics and 
facts urged against woman suffrage,”’ and 
yet not have prevented her from putting 
herself in a most illogical and unenviable 


position. The fact of her being acollege 
graduate and a law student, were evi- 


dently mentioned to give weight and 
value to her words, as those of one well 
qualified to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. She herself must have felt very 
keenly the importance of a collegiate and 
professional education to her welfare, in- 
dependence and usefulness. Has it ever 
occurred to her to ask how it came about 
that she was able to secure these privi- 
leges, these rights, rather, which were 
absolutely denied to her sex only a genera- 
tion or two ago? Has her logical mind ever 





grappled’ with the problem of how Wel- 
lesley, Smith, Radcliffe, and the coéduca- 
tional facilities of other colleges were 
made possible for her? What would have 
been her career had not a few women, 
some of them now living, been inspired 


by that noble spirit of progress which led , 


them to brave all opposition, contumely, 
social ostracism, ridicule, and all the host 
of ‘flings and darts” which are the usual 
weapons of a hide-bound conservatism? 
And for what? That they might obtain 


for themselves, in the face of all these | 


obstacles, and leave asa sacred legacy to 
Miss , the right to, and the facilities 
for, as good an education as the capacity 
of the individual would permit of, regard- 
less of sex. Can she fail to see that her 
education, her professional training, her 
legal status, the very fact of her being 
permitted to speak publicly in a mixed 
assemblage, are directly due to the agita- 
tion of this great question of the God- 
ordained ‘‘equality of the sexes,”’ of which 
equal suffrage is only a formal recognition? 

Possibly this is a point of view which 
has escaped her attention, while she has 
been so deeply absorbed in availing her- 
self of the rich legacy of freedom and 
opportunity left her by the pioneers in 
this movement. One must have a very 
peculiar idea of logical relations and 
sequences who contends that it is right 
for women to be subject to laws, to inter- 
pret laws, to apply and execute laws, to 
teach law-making, and yet wrong and 
foolish for her to have any voice in mak- 
ing laws. 

Furthermore, if Miss should see 
a Southern freedman on the stump, pre- 
senting ‘‘a logical review of statistics and 
facts urged against’? the enfranchisement 
of the colored race, she would hardly en- 
tertain a high respect for his logic, his 
consistency, or his gratitude to those who 
had made him free. R. 

Boston, Mass. 
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“EVOLUTION vs. REVOLUTION.” 

Hon, A. D. White, former president of 
Cornell University, spoke recently in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on ‘‘Evolu- 
tion Versus Revolution in Politics.” It 
was the third annual address before the 
Harvard Union, and there was a large 
attendance of members. 

The lecturer distinguished between two 
kinds of evolution of life forms, the catas- 
trophic and the peaceful, and it was in 
the more restricted sense of the word 
that he proposed to use the term, Thus 
far the progress of humanity, as regards 
religious, political and social questions, 
seems to have been far more largely cat- 
astrophic than we would desire. 

Take, first, the process by which the 
British colonies on this continent were 
cut off from the mother country. The 
method adopted was the revolutionary, 
yet the more peaceful method, while sav 
ing life and treasure, would also have 
given us a stronger republic and perhaps 
a sounder democracy. 

Take, also the French Revolution. The 
statesman Turgot wished the develop- 
ment of French institutions to take place 
by a peaceful process. But the party of 
revolution succeeded, and progress took 
place by means of catastrophe, involving 
immense loss of life, and casting millions 
of dollars into the gulf of hate and greed. 

Take, also, our American Civil War. 
Henry Clay proposed to extinguish slavery 
gradually and naturally, by a steady evo- 
lution of freedom. His plan was to begin 
by buying off the newly born in slavery, 
trusting to the gradual dying out of the 
older colored slaves to ultimately abolish 
the institution. But the scheme was 
opposed by the revolutionists of both 
North and South, and instead of slavery 
being done away with by a peaceful meth- 
od, costing $25,000,000, it was abolished 
by a most fearful revolution, at a cost of 
$10,000,000,000, and nearly 1,000,000 of 
lives, and these the noblest lives in the 
nation, 

Germany offers anotherexample. Joseph 
II. wanted to save the empire by appeal- 
ing to reason, by stimulating thought and 
diminishing despotism, by simplifying the 
administration of justice, and by develop- 
ing popular education. But the opportu- 
nity was neglected, and the progress he 
sought has been accomplished by wars, 
by the sacrifice of innumerable lives, of 
untold treasures, and by the humiliation 
of those who opposed the evolutionary 
method. For finally, by the blotting out 
of the old German E npire under Austria, 
and the establishment of the new German 
Empire under Prussia, the needed change 
was brought about. 

We can also turn to Russia, where the 
peaceful, kindly and patriotic administra- 
tion of Alexander II. was interrupted by 
the revolutionary methods of the Nihil- 
ists. 

Now what, continued the speaker, is to 
be the future method of human evolution? 
We are told that all great reforms must 
be baptized in blood, and there is much 
to support that view. The simplest polit- 
ical rights, the elementary principle of 
toleration in religion—these could not be 
secured without civil or religious wars, 
battles and massacres. 

The possibilities of human unreason are 
indeed large, and we might take a sad 
view of the future. But on the other side, 
there is much ground for hope. The very 
law of evolution itself seems to encourage 
us. It would seem to show that not only 
better results, but better methods, may 
gradually be evolved. Already far-reach- 
ing reforms have been brought about by 
peaceful methods. We have had, for ex 


a 
|; ample, the civil service reform and the 
; ballot. And the development of the race 
is to goon. The question is: What price 
must we pay for it? Must we still secure 
it by this vast sacrifice, or are we to secure 
it by reason, by the spirit of justice? 
Here the speaker dwelt on the evils 
which had resulted from the unwise glo. 
| rifying of revolutions. Thus what was 
best in the constructive work of Washing. 
ton, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and 


glorify the more violent features of tie 
Revolution. This glorification of it was 
not an unimportant factor in the evolution 
of our Civil War. 

What, then, shall we do? Letus glorify 
the evolution of the strong moral sense on 
the part of individuals and nations, of 
well-being and well-doing, of clear and 
honest thinking, of right reason, of high 
purpose. Let those be our ideals, and let 
us glorify them. Let us especially strive 
to produce the environment for the 
steady, helpful evolution of better condi. 
tions. And, first, there is the evolution 
of the individual man. While every map 
holds a duty to society, he also has a duty 
to himself as a man, and that duty is the 
evolution of his own powers, physical 
intellectual, moral and religious. ‘ 

The nation cannot be better than the 
men and women who compose it, and un- 
til each makes himself a standard of truth 
and justice, we can hope little for a better 
evolution as regards public life. In this 
evolution of individuals, as compared 
with the evolution of nations, the first 
thing we need is will-power, exercised 
primarily in self-control, which marks the 
difference between the successful and the 
unsuccessful. We need for the individual] 
an intellectual and a moral basis. 


—_—_—_—— om 


MURDERED BIRDS—AN APPEAL TO 
WOMEN. 


| Sisters, do you realize that not less 
| than 10,000,000 birds are killed every 
year that you may decorate (?) your hat or 
bonnet with their feathers? 
| Do you realize that for every murdered 
father and mother bird, there are left at 
| least two young, helpless, starving birds 
to die in their nest, crying piteously and 
in vain for food? 

Do you realize that insects multiply 
prodigiously, many at the ratio of 1 to 
100,000 every year, that if not checked, 
vegetation would be ruined, that the cut 
worm alone, to say nothing of the gypsy 
moth, can destroy whole crops, and that 
those 10,000,000 birds would have eaten 
and fed to their young not less than 1,000,- 
000,000,000 insect pests every year? Yet 
the birds were killed that you might 
wear their feathers and sometimes their 
whole bodies, on your bonnets. Millions 
of sweet notes hushed, and trillions of 
insects propagated to annoy farmers, 
horses and cattle, for the sake of what? 
A cruel and wicked fashion’s whim. 

Do you realize that no musical instru- 
ment ever invented can begin to equal the 
melody of our native warblers, and that 
within the last two years 100,000,000 of 
those warblers have been killed for you? 

Mother-heart, do you realize that whole 
species of plumage birds have been exter- 
minated, and that every egret plume on 
your hat is a lesson and incentive for your 
boy to cruelty and brutality? 


What does it cost, this garniture of death? 
It costs the life which God alone can give; 








It costs dull silence, where was music’s 
breath, 
It costs dead joy, that foolish pride may 
live. 


Ah, life and joy and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet. 


Sisters, we have lace, ribbon, silk, satin, 
velvet and straw—we have silver, gold, 
steel, glass and jet—we have beads, brass, 
tinsel and bronze—we have artificial flow- 
ers, in endless variety, bud, blossom, leaf 
and spray; will you not be satisfied with 
these for ornaments, and resolve to wear 
nothing on your hat which has cost the 
life of one of the daintiest, cheeriest, 
sweetest, most beautiful and most melodi- 
ous of God’s creatures? 

P, T. CHAMBERLAIN. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Gop-IDEA OF THE ANCIENTS, OR SEX 
IN RELIGION. By Eliza Burt Gamble, 
author of ‘*The Evolution of Woman.” 
New York and London. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 1897. Price, $1.75. 


This is a remarkable book, startling in 
theory but sustained by a surprising array 
of historical evidence. Its object is 
furnish a brief outline of religious growth 
and to show the effect which each of the 
two forces, female. and male, has had on 
the development of our present ideas 0 
God. Its investigations accentuate the 
conclusion that the original conception of 
the Divine Being was essentially feminine; 
in later ages changed and revolutioni2 
by masculine domination and supremacy: 
‘From the stage of Nature-worship and 4 
pure and rational conception of the crea 
tive forces in the universe, mankia 
degenerated and typified God as a male 
potentate and ruler. From adorers of a2 
abstract creative principle the human race 
lapsed into blind worshippers of the sy™ 
bols under which it had been veiled. That 
is heathenism. From tree, plant, fruit 
and sun worship, from the adoration ° 
| the serpent and the lotus, from fire 4% 
phallus, from stones and columns 42 
| sacrifices, we have risen to the conceptio2 
| of a dual God combining the masculine 








others was largely ignored in order to 
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_— 
and the feminine principles and thence to 
a religion of the cross and the dying 
Saviour. On its onward march humanity 
began to manifest a willingness to return 
to truer and more primitive methods of 
thought and action. In the not distant 
future, Perceptive Wisdom and the altru- 
istic principle, together with the power 
to give and transmit life, may again be 
divinely enthroned in the place so long 
usurped by physical force and virile 
might!’ H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The statue of the Saviour for Lady 
Henry Somerset’s Inebriate Colony will 
represent Christ as the Consoler and 
Friend. The plaster cast shows the 
Saviour standing with arm extended, con- 
veying the sentiment, “Come unto Me.” 

A notable gathering of literary and 
social Boston met Mrs. Eugene Field, 
widow of the poet, and her charming 
daughter, Miss Mary French Field, at a 
reception given by the New England 
Woman’s Press Association at Parker’s, 
Thursday afternoon. Miss Field recited 
several of her father’s poems, 

Mrs. Esther E. Clinton, 
writes: 

I must continue your paper. I wish it 
might be in the hands of every woman in 
these United States, especially of those 
who are compelled to meet the world each 
day for the maintenance of themselves 
and little ones. I am in sympathy with 
the suffrage work and every good work 
that women are doing.”’ 

The South Dakota Legislature has just 
voted by a good majority to submit a 
woman suffrage amendment. About five 
years ago a similar amendment was sub- 
mitted in South Dakota and beaten; but 
the South Dakota women are eager to try 
itagain. Perhaps they remember that in 
Kansas the women suffrage amendment 
got only 9,000 votes when submitted for 
the first time, but received 95,000 votes 
when submitted for the second.—Boston 
Transcript. 

The term of office of Miss Adelia M. 
Barrows as postmaster of Hinsdale, N. H., 
will end this week. For twelve years she 
has filled the post to the complete accept- 
ance of the department and the public, 
performing all the duties with scrupulous 
exactness and uniform courtesy to patrons. 
A petition has been forwarded to the 
President, signed by the chairman of the 
Republican and Democratic town com- 
mittees and over 400 citizens, without 
distinction of party, asking for her reap- 
pointment, 

The Cordelia A. Greene Library, founded 
by Dr. Cordelia Greene, was formally 
opened at Castile, N. Y., on March 9. Miss 
Frances E, Willard presided. The exer- 
cises were Opened with a scriptural read- 
ing by Miss Bessie Gordon, of Boston, and 
aprayer by Miss Willard, followed by the 
singing of the Lord’s Prayer by the school 
children. Others who participated were 
Rev. Mr. Rhodes of the Christian Church, 
tev. Dr. Luckey of the Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Mr. Whitney of the Method- 
ist Church and Dr. Clara Swain, said to 
be the first woman medical missionary 
sent to foreign lands. 

The news, on Wednesday, of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler came 
With a great shock to hosts of club-women, 
hot only in and near Boston, but through- 
out the country, wherever she has lectured 
read from her poems and stories. Mrs. 
Wheeler was one of the six original found- 
&rs of the Woman's Press Association, and 
thay club attended the funeral in a body. 
She was also a member of the Castilian 
and Charity Clubs, the Ladies’ Aid Asso- 
‘lation, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
Browning Society and the Bostoniana. 
Probably no club-woman could be mourned 
by a wider circle of friends than Mrs. 
Wheeler, 

The will of Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, of 
Lancaster, Mass., has these public be- 
quests: Boston Y. M. C. A., 35,000; Bos- 
ton Y. M. C, U., 35,000; Boston Home for 
Incurables, 35,000; Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for Blind, for Kin- 
dergarten, $10,000; to New England Hos- 
Pital for Women, $10,000; Boston Y. W. 
C. A., $5,000; Widows’ Society of Boston, 
*,000; Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
Children, $10,000; Children’s Hospital 
for Convalescent Home at Wellesley, 
»000; to North End Diet Kitchen, Bos- 
‘on, $2,500; Church Home for Orphans, 
Episcopal, South Boston, $5,000; News- 

¥Y8 and Bootblacks’ Reading Room, 


of Chicago, 





Howard Street, Boston, $2,000; House of 
Good Samaritan, Boston, $5,000; for Trin- 
ity Church Societies, Boston, $5,000; Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, $10,000; Boston Lying-in Hospi- 
tal, $10,000; Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the United States, for 
domestic missions, $25,000; Massachusetts 
General Hospital, for free beds, $25,000; 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, $10,000. 


Miss Cora Weed, of Iowa, has applied 
for a position in the consular service. It 
is her wish to obtain a European consul- 
ate. She has held several appointments 
under the State Government of Iowa, is 
well educated and intelligent, and could 
undoubtedly pass the examination re- 
quired of applicants for positions with a 
salary of $1,000 a year and upwards. 
There are about twenty minor consulships 
where the salary is $1,500. In many of 
these positions the ignorance of the present 
incumbents is interesting in its complete- 
ness. Men who have no general culture 
or adaptability, and ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the countries they are assigned 
to, represent Uncle Sam abroad. Now 
the Goddess of Liberty is speaking up to 
be represented in some of these places by 
educated women accustomed to official 
service. 

According to a writer in the Denver 
Daily News a woman has developed a new 
occupation in connection with the Col- 
orado Legislature. He says: 

I know one woman interested in the 
workings of the Eleventh General Assem- 
bly who is making a rather good thing 
out of it. She can’t be accused of lobby- 
ing, but she has cleared up more money 
this session than any of the people who 
are employed to push or pull bills. She 
is well posted on the sadly mixed political 
situation, and is simply selling her infor- 
mation. She knows the residence and the 
political color of every member of the Legis- 
lature, has a copy of all bills introduced, 
and keeps track of them. She knows into 
what committee hands the different meas- 
ures have fallen, and can give the person- 
nel of the committee at a moment’s notice, 
and has a hint as to the members tliat will 
listen to talk for or against a measure. 
That’s the kind of information that is in 
demand, and whenever a man calls and 
commences to make inquiries about a 
measure, the little bundle of information 
possessed by the woman in question is 
placed at his disposal—for a consideration. 

In Oswego, N. Y., on March 4, at the 
bi-monthly meeting of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, under the au- 
spices of the Political Equality Club of 
that city, Mrs. E, M. Andrews spoke on 
“The Relation of Equal Suffrage to the 
Work of the W. C. T. U.,’’ and said: 

Since the record of time began, its pages 
are starred all along with the names of 
women possessed of rare capabilities, who 
have wrought wondrous things in devious 
ways, sometimes for good and sometimes 
for evil, but all manifesting anything but 
the ‘‘clinging vine’? some would be, and 
some would have us be. Miriam, Deborah, 
Jael, Delilah, the Queen of Sheba. You 
know all of those stories, and those of 
Semiramis, Cleopatra, Zenobia, Joanna of 
Italy, Isabella of Spain, Mary of Scotland, 
and Elizabeth of England, who bring the 
list down nearer to modern times. Jose- 
phus, who lived and wrote in the first 
century after Christ, identifies one Joseph, 
a leader of some revolt against the king, 
as the “son of a female physician,’’ so 
even that accomplishment is neither new 
nor original. 


A. Wilder, of Newark, N. J., writing to 
the New York Voice, gives the following 
interesting reminiscence: 


In the autumn of 1852, the National 
Woman’s Rights Convention was held at 
Syracuse. I was present, and reported 
the proceedings for the Associated Press. 
The lights of the cause were present, 
Lucretia Mott, Paulina Wright Davis, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Ernestine L. Rose, 
Clarissa Nichols, Martha Dickinson, Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and Antoinette 
L. Brown. The latter two had recently 
graduated from Oberlin. Mrs. Mott pre- 
sided, and displayed parliamentary ability 
and tact of a superior character. Miss 
Brown evinced her logical ability, Mrs. 
Rose her characteristic energy, Miss Stone 
her readiness and grace of delivery. She 
was the star, but the others supported her 
well. This, however, is not the point. 
There was free speech on all sides, and 
some of it was very free. Several men 
were far from complimentary, and the 
defects, the petty spites and other naughti- 
nesses of women were forcefully depicted. 
One evening a lady whose name I forget 
took the platform. ‘‘We read,’’ said she, 
“that God made heaven and earth in six 
days. Then Hecreated man. After that 
He created woman from one of his ribs. 
Now if that one bone of man is so wicked, 
what must the whole of him be?”’ 


| mucous surfaces. 
| tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 


| is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 


order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
The perfect combina- 


duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. Cuenrey & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SUSY’S FORGETTINGS. 


Susy’s strong point was ‘always for- 
getting.”’ But she insisted that she 
‘could not help it.”” She “had no mem- 
ory,”’ poor child. No one dared enturst 
an important message to her alone, if 
there was any one who would jog her 
memory. ‘Be sure and remind Susy,”’ 
was always the last charge. 

She generally had a red string tied 
around one finger and a blue one most 
likely around another, to remember things 
by, and she used to beg mother’s gold 
ring for the same purpose, until she lost 
it. By great good luck, Ned found it just 
where she kad laid it down on a window- 
sill. After that she had to be content 
with strings for her fingers. 

This is about the way it was at her 
house six days out of seven. If it was 
not one mishap, it was another. 

Susy had shelled a basin about half 
full of ‘‘rice pop-corn,” all ready for 
evening, when her cousins were coming 
over for a candy pull. 

‘‘This corn seems a little damp,”’ she 
said to herself. “I think I will set it in 
the oven just a minute or two, and then 
it will pop splendidly to-night.”’ 

So she slipped in the tin, and turned 
up the damper, and went up-stairs to get 
ready for school. In the middle of the 
forenoon that oven came into her mind, 
as she stood at the blackboard working 
out an example. It did not help the 
process of solution at all. About the 
same time mother came into the kitchen 
to see ‘‘what could be burning.’ She 
speedily opened the oven door and all the 
windows. About all the corn that could 
pop had, and there had been a regular 
overflow, or spring freshet of it, in every 
nook and corner of the oven. To state 
that it was half full now would not be an 
exaggeration, though in a somewhat re- 
duced state. All was quickly swept out 
into a big pan and thrown to the chickens, 
who are fond of charcoal, and must have 
considered this an extra entertainment. 
Cleansing the air of the house was not 
SO easy. 

You would have supposed that Susy 
would be shy of the oven after that, but 
it made no difference. The next week 
she put her overshoes in it, on two sticks 
of wood, ‘‘so as to be perfectly safe, just 
for a moment, to warm them through.” 
When Ned came in twenty minutes later 
and sniffed the air of the kitchen, he, too, 
peeped into the oven. 

‘*My! what a good dinner we shall have! 
Baked overshoes are so juicy and rich!”’ 
he said to a little girl who just then came 
flying in. ‘Please reach me the tongs, 
sis,” he added, and he fished out of the 
oven two shrivelled, sticky objects. Poor 
Susy burst into tears; and it was some 
time before she heard the last of her new- 
fashioned cookery. Ned insisted she 
ought to get out a new cook-book. 

I have given you two samples of Susy’s 
way, but I am glad to add that she is 
improving. Mother had to adopt a pretty 
rigorous system of discipline, and Susy 
finds she can help forgetting more than 
she ever thought she could.— Selected. 
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HUMOROUS. 


She (on her first voyage)—What is that 
down there? He—That is the steerage. 
She—And does it take all those people to 
make the boat go straight? —Exchange. 


‘‘What is this mental poise that women 
talk so much about nowadays?” “It is 
being able to look at caterpillars without 
feeling them crawling all over you,.”’— 
Chicago Record. 

Mamma—tThere, dear, it’s too late to be 
crying now. You say it was an hour ago 
you hurt yourself. Five-year-old—But 
there was no one to hear me till you came, 
so I couldn’t cry till now.—Selected. 


A little child who had been told to sit 
in the room during the minister’s call 
found his long stay quite a tax upon her 
ability for quietness. When he had gone, 
she said to her mother, ‘tI guess the min- 
ister forgot to bring his ‘Amen’ with him 
to-day.” 

A little Kalamazoo boy said, ‘‘Papa, 
what do ‘they do for people when their 
eyes fall out?’’ ‘But, Harry, people’s 











eyes don’t fall out.”” “Oh, yes, they do. 


Aunt Hattie was reading to me; and it 
said, ‘Her eyes fell on the onyx table.’ ’’— 
New Unity. 

Teacher—What does the word ‘‘celi- 
bacy”’ mean? Class—The state or condi- 
tion of being single. Teacher—Correct. 
Now, if you wanted to express the oppo- 
site of celibacy, or singleness, what word 
would you use? Bright Pupil—Pleurisy. 
—Exchange. 

A young man had been talking to a 
bored editor for quite a quarter of an 
hour, and at last observed, ‘‘There are 
some things in this world that go without 
saying.”’ ‘Yes,’ said the editor, “and 
there are still more persons in the world 
who say a good deal without going.’’— 
Ram’s Horn. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Chauncy=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 





This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 


for Harvard. 


—Send for Catalogues.—- 


TAYLOR, DeflERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,’”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTH MORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opens gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Neste Fyaneyivenio St. 
- b a oF 

Girls’ Classical School. forsember send Soe, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 


The Woman's Journal. 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 

















EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE ‘WILDE. 

OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward,Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.’”—Znglishwoman’s Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”’ 
—‘* Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Willard. 
“‘Itis the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in ex!s- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe 


A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W.C.T.U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the WomAn’s JouRNAL at $1.50 
each, the Woman's JourNAL will pay a cash 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 





Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, a f $2.5¢. 

Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By EpwAxp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe ot jena) 
Edited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 

A [anual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ana Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESIL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 

nee Maria Mitchell. 

-ife and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 
The Columbian Prize Charades. 

By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 

ton Charades.”. Cloth, $1.00. 
Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Ph ssically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Regard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D, 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 

Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and publist ed under the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated ; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 
Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARRINGTON 
KEENE, {"Grapho.”) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
Pung New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 

1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘Redeemer and Re 
deemed,”’ ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 


All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 
Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 
ing in the Tropics. 
oy OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 

1.25. 
’ War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 

By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 
75 cents. 

By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 

The Merry Five. 

By PENN. SHIRLEY. Uniform with ‘Young 
faster Kirke.” Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 

New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











WALKING MADE A PLEASURE, 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. is 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





hh te tet hed 
CAN YOU WRITE 


Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems, 
WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 9018 te p 
lumbia Ave., 
$ House and Home, pyiapevpuia, Pa. 


PON NS a a te oh Os 
SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


*¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








premium of Twenty Dollars. 


MRS N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's Journat, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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DID NOT PULL WHISKERS. 


A few days ago it was reported that a 
fight had occurred at a political meeting 
in Denver, and that two women had torn 
out a delegate’s whiskers. The story bore 
all the earmarks of an invention, and we 
declared last week our belief that on in- 
vestigation it would turn out to be a false- 
hood. Such it proves to be. 

Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, the wife of a prom- 
inent clergyman of Denver, investigated 
the case, at our request. She writes: 

A faction of the Populist party, known 
as ‘‘Middle-of-the-road Populists,”’ held a 
meeting in Denver on March 13. The 
vote of the Popu.ists of Arapahoe County 
(Denver) numbers 12,000, and this wing 
comprises about 150 men and women, fol- 
lowers of ex-Gov. Waite. Discordant res- 
olutions were introduced, and an inevit- 
able heated discussion followed; where- 
upon the press reported a fight instigated 
by women delegates, in which Mrs. Reed 
and Miss Holmes tore the beard from one 
Akens. 

This report is a bit of political mud- 
slinging, which has no foundation in 
truth. As a matter of tact, the women 
took no part in this debate, and there was 
no fight on the part of men or women. 
Every one in Denver regarded the story a 
bit of “fake’’ reporting, which it was, 
pure and simple. 

A Colorado friend now visiting the East, 
who was for years on the staff of the prin- 
cipal daily paper of Denver, and who is a 
Populist, writes of the ‘Middle-of the- 
Road Populists’’: 

This whole contingent is so utterly in- 
significant that it is only reported at all 
for the purpose of making fun of it by 
exaggerating its absurdities. They meet 
in alittle dark hall capable of holding at 
the most twenty people; and wher a re- 
porter gets an assignment to go to one of 
their meetings, he either writes it up ina 
paragraph, or else strings it out and 
makes fun of the whole combination. 

Another friend writes from Denver ina 
private letter: 

I have sifted the report to the bottom, 
and find it only political mud-slinging. IL 
have also called on Miss Holmes, a clerk 
in a large dry-goods store. She is a wom- 
an in middle life, quiet and self-respect- 
ing. Mrs. Reed is her sister. They are 
vexed that the press has such unlimited 
power, but know that their friends under- 
stand that they could not be guilty. 

This absurd canard was seriously 
brought forward as an argument against 
equal suffrage in the debate in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature last week. It was 
also used in the California Legislature, 
and doubtless in all the States between, 
where there was any suffrage measure 
pending. 

The rapidity with which such a story 
grows in passing through the picturesque 
imaginations of the opponents of equal 
rights is illustrated in the Massachusetts 
Spy of March 19. ‘The Spy not only lends 
ready faith to a tale ridiculous on its face, 
but declares that the fight took place in 
the Colorado Legislature, and that the 
pulling of whiskers was done by the 
women legislators! It says: 

In the Colorado Legislature unwomanly 
women are sometimes said to take a prin- 
cipal partin rows. ‘The other day there 
was nearly a free fight in that august 
body, or rather a hustling of one or two 
members, who were ‘minions of corpora- 
tions,’’ by a crowd of pugnacious Popu- 
lists, male and female. The report gives 
the impression that acrimonious person- 
alities, which ended with whisker-pulling 
by enraged feminine legislators, were 
started by the women. Mrs. Smith-Jones’s 
husband, a legislator like herself, would 
not fly to the defence of his spouse with 
ready fists when one of the conservative 
Solons ‘“‘answered back.’’ So she and 
another lady law-maker felt obliged to do 
the whisker-pulling in question. 

The remonstrants have made great 
capital out of an incident which proves to 
have been wholly baseless. It remains to 
be seen whether those who took so much 
pains to spread the falsehood will take 
avy pains to spread the correction. 

A. 8. B. 








-_--- 


MORE MANUFACTURED NEWS. 


Another lie just punctured is the report 
of the breaking up in great disorder of 
a political meeting at Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, in which women took part. The 
papers now inform us: 

The tidings cabled last mouth of a dis- 
graceful display of rowdyism by women 
at an election meeting in Dunedin seem 
to have been exaggerated. The meeting 





was a small, semi-private gathering of a 
women’s association. One amiable cler- 
gyman, in the chair, alone represented the 
masculine sex. 

“A persistent but unpopular speaker,”’ 
we are told, was greeted with sounds of 
disapprobation, and was not allowed to 
continue. That was all that happened at 
the women’s meeting. 

It was from a much larger and wholly 
masculine meeting in the same town and 
during the same week that an unlucky 
candidate, after being disastrously pelted 
with evil eggs and cast-off cabbages, was 
escorted home under police protection. 

When the disorder at Dunedin was sup- 
posed to have been the work of women, it 
was made an argument against suffrage 
for the women of America. Now that it 





| proves to have been the work of men, will 
| the same persons make it an argument 
| for the disfranchisement of the men of 
| the United States? Probably not. 

A. 8. B. 





ANTI-WOMAN FALSEHOUDS. 


“WIHISKER-PULLING,”’ 
Suisun, CAL., MARCH 17, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The enclosed ‘‘special despatch” (?) ad- 
dressed to the San Francisco Chronicle as 
well as Eastern papers, is no doubt a gross 
exaggeration. The peoplein Denver whose 
names are mentioned should be called 
upon for an expression of opinion, It 
was no doubt telegraphed at this time to 
influence the vote of our Legislature, and 
is in keeping with the Chronicle record on 
the suffrage question. I should be glad 
indeed to see this story denied in your 
columns, and would request that you mail 
the Chronicle a copy of the same date. 

I am happy to say that that paper, once 
so popular, is constantly losing subscribers 
in favor of the Call, the sheet that so 
nobly stood for us during the campaign 
last fall. 

With best wishes for your continued 
prosperity, | am yours for the cause, 

NELLIE B, DANIELSON, 


-_-—-— ———— 


EVOLUTION VS. REVOLUTION REVIEWED. 


Hon. Andrew D. White's recent address 
before the Harvard Union, which we 
print in another column, is so forcible, 
a dcontains so much truth seldom steted, 
that it should be widely circulated. Mr. 
White referred to the suffrage movement 
for men as having been largely conducted 
without resort to physical force. He 
might have namel the woman suffrage 
movement as preéminently an appeal to 
intellect ial and moral forces. 

But Mr. White did not sufficiently recog- 
nize the impossibility of effecting impor- 
tant social and political reforms with- 
out physical conflict. How can Turkey 
be reformed without bloodshed? The 
English monarchy and aristocracy never 
would have conceded home-rule to the 
colonies without war. The French king 
and nobles, who regarded the canaille as 
created for their personal profit and 
pleasure, would never have emancipated 
the peasantry. The Southern  slave- 
holders spurned the suggestion of selling 
their slaves, or of allowing free negroes 
to exist on their soil. Austria and Russia, 
military despotisms, do not allow free 
speech or thought or action, The per- 
sonal benevolence and liberality of a 
despot have never been able to establish 
permanent reform. The more fully we 
comprehend the obstacles that have ex- 
isted, the more inevitable appear to us the 
past revolutionary catastrophes. 

Let us hope that the last and grandest 
movement of social and political progress 
—the emancipation and enfranchisement 
of women—will be accomplished by peace- 
ful methods, before we are plunged into 
civil war by the abuses of manhood suf- 
frage. Since 1847, by women’s appeals, 
laws have been changed, customs have 
been modified, industries have been cre 
ated, education has been secured, four 
States have been reconstructed in Amer- 
ica, and two in Australia and New Zea 
land, without the shedding of a single 
drop of human blood, Yet it still re- 
mains true, as Lucy Stone was wont to 
say, with her bright smile, every time we 
passed within sight of Bunker Hill — 
“That is our monument!” H. B. B. 


=_-—<-_ - 


HEARINGS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Bills for several different forms of suf 
frage are pending in the Connecticut 
Legislature. On March 17 and 18, the 
Connecticut W. 8. A. had well-attended 
legislative hearings, which were addressed 
by Miss E. U. Yates, Judge Hooker and 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon, Mrs. Annie C. 8. Fenner, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Bolles, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, and others. 

Judge Hooker recalled the fact that for 
many years he and his friends had ap- 
pealed to the Connecticut Legislature to 
grant suffrage to colored men, and had 
been met with “contemptuous refusal.’’ 
They then petitioned that colored people 
should not be taxed, since they were not 








represented. 
from 1844 until 1871, the real and personal 
property of colored persons in Connecticut 
was exempted from taxation. 

Judge Hooker read a letter written in 
1874 by the late Amos A. Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, to Abby Smith, of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., who had let her property be 
sold for taxes as a protest against taxa- 
tion without represention. Mr. Lawrence 
wrote, in part: 

My DearR MApbAm: Your action will 
be highly beneficial in bringing the sub- 
ject to public notice, and in leading to the 
correction of a great injustice. The taxa- 
tion of the property of women without 
allowing them any representation, even in 
town affairs, is so unfair that it seems 
only necessary to bring it to public view 
to make it odious and to bring about a 
change. Your case has its parallel in 
every township of New England. In the 
town where this is written, a widow pays 
into the town treasury $7,830 a year, while 
600 men pay $1,200 in all. Another lady 
pays $5,042. Yet neither has a single vote, 
noteven by proxy. That is, each one of 
600 men who have no property, who pay 
only a poll tax, has the power of voting 
away the property of the town, while the 
female owners have no power at all, 
Please to accept the sympathy and respect 
of one of your fellow citizens. No doubt 
you will have it from all in due time, or, 
at any rate, from all who love to see fair 
play. Very truly yours, 

Amos A, LAWRENCE. 

Judge Hooker has petitioned for the 
granting of suffrage to tax-paying women. 

The Massachusetts remounstrants, as 
usual, have flooded the Connecticut Legis- 
lature with printed documents in opposi- 
tion to equal rights. 


— -_—-—-— 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Armenian refugees continue to arrive. 
There are several young men who wish to 
do housework, three or four who wish to 
do farm work; one, very bright and capa- 
ble, who speaks English and is accus- 
tomed to driving and to all sorts of out- 
door chores about a place; two or three 
professional druggists; and a well-edu- 
cated man who speaks English, French, 
German and several Oriental tongues. He 
would be glad of teaching, or clerical 
work, or anything in that line. His wife 
and two children are with him. 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith has taken a 
young Armenian to do second girl’s work, 
and is much pleased with him. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Merrick, says: ‘‘He is 
very kind to my children, although it is 
no part of his regular work to take care of 
them; and | notice that the cat seems 
much more at home in the kitchen now 
than she did before he came.”’ 

A lady in Weymouth says of one who is 
doing farm work and general chores: ‘‘He 
is doing splendidly. He takes hold readily, 
and is very desirous of learning. He is as 
bright and smart, and as nice and clean 
and gentlemanly, as he can be. He is as 
particular in his habits as any member of 
the family, and is treated just like one of 
them.”’ 

A bandsome Armenian rug, belonging 
to one of the refugees, is for sale at 3 
Park Street. A. 8. B. 





LICENSE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 

The License Woman Suffrage bill was 
discussed in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives on March 1s. 

Representative Parsons, of Greenfield, 
said: 

Last week the opponents of this bill 
were particularly anxious that it should 
not be considered as a temperance meas- 
ure. They hoped to frighten men who 
would have voted for it upon its own 
merits. An attempt was made to confine 
the discussion to the suffrage phase, in 
order to draw attention away from the 
fact that temperance was deeply con- 
cerned. They are aware that some men 
who are not suffragists on the general 
issue believe that women should vote on 
this question because they are so vitally 
interested in it. But it is our duty to 
consider this bill, not as suffragists, nor as 
advocates of temperance, but as a ques- 
tion of right. 

It is right that questions should be de- 
cided by the people whose interests are 
affected. Now I ask, Are women in their 
homes more or less or equally interested 
with men? Our friends, the opponents, 
profess to be deeply interested in the 
home, and in the hand that rocks the 
cradle. I ask them to give these women 
of the homes added power, not only to 
rock the cradle but to have a cradle to 
rock, an added protection against appe- 
tite, selfish interest, and greed. The 
liquor-seller votes; the drunkard votes; 
they organize so as to exert a tremendous 
pressure, an influence far in excess of 
their numbers. While this question of 
licensing the sale of liquor is preéminently 
a home question, the hand that rocks the 
cradle is prevented from using the ballot. 
The wives and mothers are prevented 
from exercising their judgment. The great 
moral sentiment of the community is shut 
out, while all that is corrupt and low and 
selfish, organized by the trade, is admitted 
to the settlement. We shut out at the 
same time the deepest feeling and the 
strongest interest from its fair expression. 
Upon that position, on that alone, this 
bill claims the support of every member, 
whether a temperance man or not, if he 
loves justice and rigbt. 

Are not women equally interested? This 


This was conceded; and 





question should receive your answer. 
There is but one. The women themselves 
are asking, 12,000 of them, for an oppor- 
tunity to represent the interest of their 
homes, their cradles, and their children, 
on the question of granting liquor licenses. 

It is said that the women working in 
the factories and the women under spe- 
cial influences will vote wrong. We have 
no right to ask what may be the conse- 
quences in any special locality. By the 
proposed law we shall introduce into the 
voting constituency a great body of per- 
sons who will act wisely, discreetly, and 
with a moral purpose. The time has come 
to give women the right to help decide 
this question, not because they will vote 
license, or no license, but because they 
will give expression to their views on a 
subject in which they are concerned. 

Mr. Stanley, of New Bedford, said, in 
part: 

For many years, at every session of the 
Legislature, this question of woman suf- 
frage has troubled us. ‘The first year I 
was chosen I voted against it; the second 
year | voted against it; to day I shall not 
only vote against it, but state my objec- 
tious. The bill seeks to foist upon the 
State a new and incompetent element: it 
proposes to bring the female sex into our 
politics. We have just had an object- 
lesson in the practical working of woman 
suffrage in a recent convention in Denver, 
where men and women quarrelled bitterly 
for three hours and actually resorted to 
blows, according to the Boston Herald. 
We want none of this in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Brown, of Everett, said: 


The last speaker has quoted from a news- 
paper that has no sympathy with woman 
suffrage. Ido not feel any confidence in 
the truth of the sensational story; nor, if it 
be true, would I judge of all women by the 
misconduct of a few. Only a short time 
ago a disgraceful scene occurred in Cali- 


fornia, 1 quote from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. ‘Two women representing the 


remonstrants have been lobbying in Sacra- 
mento against woman suffrage. The San 
Francisco Chronicle records the fact that 
the clerk of the House was obliged to 
exclude the president of the California 
Anti Suffrage Association, because she 
had been trying to blackmail the members. 
Shall we charge that to the Massachusetts 
remonstrants? Shall we condemn all who 
oppose woman suffrage because some of 
them are not what they ought to be? It 
is said that the majority of Massachusetts 
women did not vote in 1895. No wonder! 
No practical question was laid before 
them. But 22,204 voted that they wanted 
to vote, and only 861 voted in the negative. 
That was doing remarkably well under 
the circumstances. If 22,204 male citizens 
should say that an act was wise, and only 
861 should say the contrary, the majority 
would get what they wanted. Those 22,- 
204 women have rights that we should 
respect. In some of our State elections a 
majority of men do not vote; shall it there- 
fore be said that we are forcing unwilling 
men to vote? Shall we, therefore, take 
away the right of suffrage from the men 
who do want to vote? It is said that 
this bill is only the thin end of a wedge. 
Not atall. We are asked to decide what 
is the wisest course to settle a question 
which comes up annually in every town 
and city, a question which affects women 
most of all. It is said that because wom- 
en cannot enforce a law therefore they 
should not help make it. If so, then 
exempt women from paying taxes, since 
they have no voice in the amount or ex- 
penditure. If it is unfair to give them a 
vote, then it is unfair to ask them to pay 
their money. Our opponents assume that 
only degraded women would want this 
right. ‘hat has been proved to be an 
error. Not only prominent and influential 
women, but many of our leading men are 
in favor. I don’t think any member would 
be unwilling to follow the lead of such as 
John D, Long, our Secretary of the Navy, 
as Mayor Quincy, of Boston, as George F. 
Hvar, senior Senator of Massachusetts, 
or Abraham Lincoln or Charles Sumner 
or George William Curtis. I hope that 
this bill will pass. 

Mr. Whittlesey, of Cambridge, said in 
part: 

This is an important question. Mem- 
bers should see clearly its real meaning. 
Two weeks ago I voted in favor of sub- 
mitting a woman suffrage constitutional 
ameudment to the voters. I have received 
letters commending me. I have also re- 
ceived letters reprimanding me, from wom- 
en of my owntown. These women seem to 
think that all who voted in favor of sub- 
mitting an amendment were in favor of 
woman suffrage. It was not so in my 
case. This bill means woman suffrage, 
and I do not believe in it. Itis not a tem- 
perance measure, because all women will 
not vote against license. We are asked 
to vote for this bill “tin order to protect 
the home.’’ What does man do? What 
is he voting for? The most vital impulse 
of a man is to protect his wife and chil- 
dren. Itis unworthy in women to come 
here and ask for suffrage because they 
need protection against men! Woman 
suffrage will sap the very foundations of 
domestic life. By voting, woman will 
lose her influence. What more should 
woman want than to care for her home 
and husband and children? 


Mr. Woodbury, of Hopkinton, said: 


I wish to consider the stale argument 
made last year and this year, and fora 
third time to-day, that this question has 
been decided by the so-called ‘“referen- 
dum” of a year and a half ago. How did 
the gentlemen who say this stand on this 
question before the referendum? They 
were opposed then. Suffrage is a per- 
sonal, individual right. Women in my 
town have signed petitions who have 
never cared to vote for school committee. 
The number of women voting on the ref- 
e:endum is no indication whatever of the 
number of women who would vote if they 
had the opportunity. The gentleman 





es 
——— 


from Milton said that this question was 
repugnant to him. He referred to the 
shortcomings of our country in reference 
to the colored element. May we not 
fairly compare the question of slave 
with this? That question was not decided 
in favor of liberty by the liquor element 
of this country; nor will this be. But 
President Lincoln (a woman suffragist) 
broke the bonds of the slave. Now | 
will ask a few questions: Why this Op- 
position? Why say that the women have 
no right to vote? What right have a mi. 
nority of our citizens to say that the major. 
ity shall not exercise the same franchise 
as themselves? The real objection was 
expressed by the gentleman from Milton 
because it is ‘‘repugnant”’ to the minority 
that the majority shall rule. You say 
the women would be lowered if they 
entered into politics. That argument is 
against yourselves, if you have made 
elections and political meetings such that 
women would lower themselves by taking 
part. The real question is one of right 
and wrong. Do you say that women will 
lose their sweetness if they vote? I have 
confidence in women; in my mother, my 
sister, my wife. 

Mr. Moriarty, of Worcester, said, in 
part: 
GsWhen the women of this Commonwealth 
want to vote they will be given the 
privilege. The mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters who adorn our homes oppose it. We 
hear of ‘A higher moral plane,” “‘attain- 
ment of the millennium,”’ ‘‘politics ele- 
vated,”’ ‘temperance measures enforced,” 
“better legislation’’—fallacies all. 1 call 
to the stand the leading woman suffragist 
of England in the North American Review, 
who says that the suffrage movement 
there is at a standstill in consequence of 
the indifference of women. In New Zeal- 
and and South Australia, the result has 
been to increase the radical torces and to 
diminish the power of the church. The 
out and out suffragists are in favor of let- 


ting women vote tor the men who are to. 


enforce the law. What good will it do to 
let the women wrestle with rum at the 
polls unless they have the power to en- 
force their decision? If a woman is to 
vote at all, she should be enabled to vote 
on every question. This bill is a mere 
shadow to deceive women into keeping 
up an annual agitation at the State House, 
Has the statesmanship of Massachusetts 
come down to a mere invitation to women 
to express an opinion, without power to 
enforce it? It isa pitiable spectacle! 

Col. Albert Clarke said, in part: 

It is said that women at a political 
meeting got excited and disorderly. Well, 
men do the same in a thousand cases. In 
Nebraska, in the State Senate, honorable 
gentlemen recently pulled whiskers. A 
local poet wrote concerning it: 

Oh, those statesmanlike whiskers that flew 
in the breeze, 

And the smoke on each Senator’s breath! 
I tell you, my triends, it is such things as 

these 

That give me this yearning for death. 

I care not for life, in my view of the case, 

When men that are sent to make laws 
Will sit still and see whiskers torn from the 


face 

Of my old friend Stewart of Dawes. 

If the gentleman’s remarks meant any- 
thing, it was that women cannot be 
trusted. But Charles Sumner was as- 
saulted by bully Brooks in the U. 8. Sen- 
ate Chamber. More than once the militia 
have been called in. 1 know town-meet- 
ings, which were formerly as disorderly 
as the caucuses of a certain party, now as 
orderly as this body, owing tu the presence 
of women. Women are as a rule more 
peaceable and orderly than men. Wher- 
ever they are introduced, better order 
prevails. I have no fear but that their 
vote will be on the right side. It is said 
that woman suffrage tends to diminish the 
influence of the churches. Yet three- 
fourths of our church-members are wom- 
en. Who ask for suffrage? Are they 
from the slums? Women of doubtful 
character? No, but the women of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Men said last week, ‘‘Your majority will 
be reversed; wait till the influence of the 
liquor dealers is felt.” Are we prepared 
to reverse cur vote under such an in- 
fluence as that? The gentleman from 
Lynn says this is St. Patrick’s Day, when 
he destroyed the snakes of Ireland, Let 
us use it to abolish snakes in Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCarthy said, in part: 

In 1893, 4 and 5, I supported woman 
suffrage, because I said: “It isa natural 
right to vote.” My position is changed 
to-day, because the people of the State 
have voted overwhelmingly against it. 50 
of biennials; I supported them. ‘The voters 
have settled it wrongly, but they have 
settled it, for a time at least. 

The vote was then taken, and stood as 
recorded last week, 108 yes; 125 no. 
= 


SEX PROSCRIPTION BY CHARLESTON 
POSTMASTER. 


FarrFax, S. C., Marcu 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Another matter of discrimination against 
women on account of sex is brought 
the notice of the readers of the Charleston 
News and Courier, as follows: 

“The News and Courier has received 4 
letter from Summerville, in which the 
writer wishes to know why Major Mowry 
does not employ lady clerks in the Charles 
ton post-office.” The letter is as follows: 

I wish to ask why it is Mr. Mowry does 
not employ lady clerks in the Charlesto® 
post-office? Having travelled extensively 
over the South, West, and East, I have 0 
served that Charleston is the only city % 
size in the post-office of which women are 
not thus employed. ‘ 

I understand that during one of the civil 
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service examinations a young lady, the 
daughter of one of Charleston's best 
known physicians, passed second; yet, de- 
spite this, Mr. Mowry refused to consider: 
her application, and could give no other 


reason for so doing except that she was | 


a woman, and that he neither desired nor 
would employ women clerks. 

From what I know of President William 
McKinley and have heard of Postmaster- 
General James A. Gary, myimpression is 
that he who has charge of the Charleston 
post-office under their administration will 
have to give way to this popular demand 
for women as clerks. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that Iam 
no seeker of office, either for myself or 
another. I am simply, now and always, 


an earnest advocate of the movement to | 


give to bread-winners of the gentler sex 
such positions as they can worthily and 
ably fill. A. M. B. 

Summerville, March 8, 1897. 

Postmaster Mowry was seen by a re- 
porter for the News and Courier, and 
asked if he desired to make any state- 
ment in reference to the above. 


Major Mowry said that the only posi- | 


tions suitable for a lady at the Charleston 
post-office are in the money order and 
stamp division, but there has been no 
vacancy in either of these divisions since 
this office has been classified. In some 
post-oflices ladies are appointed to the 
position of general delivery clerks, but at 
this office a lady would be unsuited for 
the work, because the general delivery 
clerk has other duties to perform, namely, 
the distribution of mails daily, Sunday 
included, and. is required to perform dis- 
tribution work on every other Sunday the 
entire day. Further, all clerks at this 
office, with the exception of money order 


and stamp clerks, report for duty at 
,6 A. M. 
Mr. Mowry is decidedly of the opinion 


that under the circumstances male clerks 
are preferred and best suited for the office. 
At the sub-stations, No. 1 and No. 2, 
ladies are employed as assistant clerks. 

In this instance Postmaster Lowry 
seems to think a sufficient reason against 
the employment of women clerks in the 
Charleston post-oflice, is that they would 
have to be on duty on two Sundays, and as 
early as 6 A. M. Now it is as easy for 
women to get up early as for men, and as 
a matter of fact they are as early risers. 
And why is it less irreligious in men to 
perform Sunday duty than in women? 

It recalls the case of Miss Sadie Means, 
at Columbia, S. C., who was tried by her 
church for sending telephone messages on 
Sunday, while men members who ran 
street-cars on Sunday kept their good 
standing. There were enough just 
men in the Synod to reverse the local 
pastor’s sentence of condemnation. But 
think what the poor girl suffered in the 
trial! 

Miss Nannie Montgomery, of Marion, 
my native town, has been appointed by 
Governor Ellerbie to succeed Mrs. Caro- 
line Le Conte as State Librarian at Co- 


lumbia. This young lady has had some 
preliminary business training in her 
father’s office of county treasurer, at 


Marion, and is said to have good capacity. 

Mrs. Le Conte was appointed State Li- 
brarian by Governor Tillman, who at one 
time leaned towards giving women the 
ballot in South Carolina. He was against 
us in the Constitutional Convention, how- 
ever. 

The vice-president of our Equal Rights 
Association, Mrs. A. Viola Neblett, has 
just performed an act of munificence to 
her city of Greenville, bestowing upon 
the Library Association her residence, 
valued at $5,000, as a nucleus of what is 
to be called ‘‘The Neblett Free Library 
Association.” 

Mrs. Mary I. Hemphill, associate editor 
of the Abbeville Medium, animadverting 
on an article in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
which described the dolce far niente of the 
Southern girl, thinks it inapplicable to 
the majority of Southern girls now. She 
Playfully declares that “any Southern 
woman who can manage a negro cook one 
month does more work in that time than 
4 Northern woman does in one year.” 
Pretty sweeping, Miss Mary. Still, there 
is a great deal of tact and patience needed 
in keeping the balance adjusted with 
negroes serving in one’s domestic menaye 
in the South. Vireinia D. Youne. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, MAR. 24, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The charter of the Greater New York 
Will probably be passed this week and 
become a law. It has been reported to 
the Legislature from the committees, with 
only a few trifling amendments. The 
changes asked for on behalf of the women 
of the city have been embodied in sep4- 
rate bills, and will come in as supple- 
Mental legislation. On Monday of last 
Week, Senator Charles C. Page, in the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. George C. Austin, in the 
Assembly, both Republicans of New York, 
‘ntroduced a bill drawn by Dr. Mary Put- 
nam-Jacobi, providing that there shall be 
two women commissioners of charities, 


| so that the board, instead of consisting, 
|as at present, of three men, shall be 
| made up of three men and two women. 
| Dr. Jacobi felt that this would be the 
surest way in which to obtain the ap- 


| pointment of women physicians in all 


| public institutions, and the admission of | 


| women students to the hospitals. 

| On the same evening, and by the same 
| gentlemen, a bill was introduced provid- 
ing for advancing the salaries of the police 
matrons to $1,000, and securing for them 
pensions in case of disability. 

The women school teachers are agitat- 
| ing for an advance of salaries, and a leaflet, 
| entitled “A plain statement about the 
salaries of the women teachers of New 
| 


York City,’ has been prepared, which 
| contains some amazing facts, carefully 
| collated from the City Record and the 
| estimates of the Board of Apportionment. 

Here are a few of the facts: 
| ‘*There are about 4,000 women teachers 
| in this city; they are the most poorly paid 
; employees in the city government. A 
girl must be nineteen years of age and a 
graduate of a college before she can begin 
to teach. At the end of a year of appren- 
ticeship at $404, if appointed a regular 
teacher, she receives $504 a year. The 
elevator boys in the city building get $600 
to $900 per annum. At the end of four- 
teen years of meritorious service, a woman 
teacher receives $750 a year, $30 a year 
more than a street-sweeper, $30 less than 
the stablemen in the Health Department. 
The highest salary paid in a Girls’ Gram- 
mar Department is $1,056; $24 a year less 
than is paid the axeman in the Bureau of 
Sewers. A woman principal receives from 
$1,000 to $1,900, according to the size and 
kind of school over which she presides; 
much less than the salaries paid to the 
janitors, some of whom receive as much 
as $3,000,”’ 

These are only a few of the comparisons 
which have been made between the eom- 
pensation this rich city gives to those 
who perform humble manual labor, and 
the stipend it doles out to the most im- 
portant employees of the city govern- 
ment, those who are entrusted with the 
sacred duty of educating the youth of the 
city. 

In estimating their salaries it must be 
remembered how heavy are the expenses 
of living in New York, the high rents that 
must be paid, and the high prices of pro- 
visions. It cannot be urged, as is some- 
times said, that in this case it is a ques- 
tion of supply and demand. At this very 
moment two hundred women teachers are 
needed. The poor compensation drives 
the brightest girls into better paying oc- 
cupations, and women having the requisite 
qualifications cannot be found to fill the 
vacancies now existing in our over- 
crowded schools, 

On Monday I went to Albany, to look 
after the various bills in favor of women 
pow pending, and to oppose Mr. Cantor's 
attack on the right of dower, and other 
inimical legislation. 

Mrs. Almy, who is faithfully caring for 
our interests, met me, and we spent the 
evening in the Senate and Assembly 
chambers. On Tuesday morning we heard 
a part of the debate on the charter, and 
came to the conclusion that it was very 
unbecoming in men ever to say anything 
about any disorder in organizations of 
women. Before we left, Senator John 
Ford, of New York, introduced in the 
Senate a bill providing for a reasonable 
advance in the salaries of women teachers. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 Central Park, South. 


-_<-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Two symphony concert tickets for the 
rest of the season are for sale at reduced 
rates. Address 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 

Mrs. Florence Hall, daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, gave a talk on “The 
Influence of the Press on Manners and 
Morals,”’ before the Dorchester Woman's 
Club last week Wednesday. 

Mrs. Ellen Richards, of the Institute 
of Technology, lectured on “Science of 
Nutrition,”’ illustrated with chemical ex- 
periments, on March 24, before the Wor- 
cester Woman’s Club. 

Miss Mary E. Corbett and Miss Helen 
J. Wescott were admitted last week by 
Judge Morton, in the Suffolk Supreme 
Court, as qualified attorneys and counsel- 
lors at law for the courts of Massachusetts. 


At the recent town meeting in Troy, 
Maine, three women were elected School 
Committee, as follows: Miss Alida L. 
Heald, Miss Bertha F. Hillman, Mrs. 
Georgia Tyler Woods. The vote was 
nearly unanimous and very enthusiastic. 


At the last literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association, 
Wednesday, March 24, Miss Heloise E. 
Hersey spoke upon ‘‘The Modern Novel 
and its Relation to the Modern Woman.” 
The after-dinner entertainment was espe- 
cially interesting. Miss Caroline Shillaber 





gave a half hour of ‘Reminiscences of 





Mrs. Partington.’’ Mrs. Helen Winslow | 
Potter and others sang, and Mr. George 
Galpin whistled. Mrs. Elisabeth M. Gosse 
presided. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Poinr.—“Good Citizenship and 
How Women May Promote It” was the 
subject of a talk given before the League 
on the evening of March by Mrs 
Marion A. McBride, at the residence of 
Mrs. C. M. Bryan. A large audience fol- 
lowed the speaker with close attention. 
Refreshments and a social hour followed. 


2 
=), 


East Bosron.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of the League was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Ray, March 11. It was 
the most largely attended meeting of the 
season. After the business of the evening, 
Mrs. Mary Buffum read a short poem. en- 
titled “March,’’ and Mr. Thomas Holmes 
sang an old ballad, after which Mrs. 
Judith Smith introduced Mrs. Abby Mor- 
ton Diaz, who gave us a delightful ac- 
count of the earliest days of the Pilgrims, 
at the close of which she was given a vote 
of thanks. Home-made candies were then 
offered for sale, for which $5 60 was re- 
ceived. The meeting adjourned at 10 P.M. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
AND COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Cambridge Lowell. 


Complete Poetical Works of JAmMrEs Rus- 
SELL LOWELL. Cambridge Edition. Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Editions of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and 
Browning. From new plates, large type, 
on opaque paper, and _ attractively 
bound. With a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Indexes, a fine new portrait, and 
an engraved title-page with a vignette 
of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


The Mycenaean Age. 


A Study of the Monuments and Culture of 
Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. Curestros 
TsounTAS, Ephor of Antiquities and 
Director of Excavations at Mycenae, 
and J. Irving MANatTtT, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Brown University. With 
an Introduction by Dr. WiLHELM Dorp- 
FELD, a Map, Plans, and Tables, and 
over 150 Illustrations, including many 
full-page plates. Bound in handsome 
style. Large 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


A volume of remarkable importance, like Schlie- 
mann’s and Lanciani’s great works, offering aca eful 
survey of Mycenaean culture and registering the re- 
sults of research at Mycenae to date. 


Memories of Hawthorne. 





By his daughter, Rost HAWTHORNE 
LATHROP, With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


A charming book, covering the Hawthorne family 
life in Salem, Lenox, and © oncord; the term of 
Hawthorne’s residence in Liverpool as United States 
Consul ; his years of travel in France and Italy; and 
his last years.in Concord. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 

A Novel. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, 
author of ‘*The Story of Christine 
Rochefort.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


This story is very ipteveoting. well-written, and 
promises to be as popular as “christine Rochefort.” 


The Spirit of an Illinois 
Town, and The Little Re- 
nault. 


By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, au- 
thor of ‘“*The Lady of Fort St. John,”’ 
“The Chase of St. Castin,’’ “Old Kas- 
kaskia,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Upon the Tree-Tops. 

By OLIvE THORNE MILLER, author of “In 
Nesting Time,’ ‘‘Bird-ways,’’ ‘‘Little 
Brothers of the Air,” etc. Illustrated 
by J. Carter Beard. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mrs. Miller devotes this book to thrushes, the 
crow, sparrows, swallows, wrens. woodpeckers, hum- 
ming-bi:ds, orioles, larks, blue-birdsand many others. 


Sold by booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


Sent, postpaid, by 
& CO., Boston. 
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FOR GENERAL ull 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 


POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





a SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. P,-ops.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 








Contemplat- 
ing a trip to 


Any One 





Texas, 
lexico, 
New [lexico, 
Arizona, 
Japan, 
China, 
Australia, 
Hawaiian Islands, 
o Round the World 


Ask for information 
concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week, 


‘* Sunset 


EDWIN HAWLEY. A. 


.T. M., } 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A., 


or 





CALIFORNIA 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 
——_ 9  >—__- 
E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 


No. 3490 tata | NEW YORK. 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern 
acific 
P Com pany 


Limited,”’ 
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« 
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the fastest and finest 
train in the world. A 


No. 1 Battery 











J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFEKSON BUILDING, 


ROOM 27, BOSTON, Fass. 





Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & AGTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal. 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 














School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


A Private or qvening or 
lessons if desired. 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








Opening of Ladies’. . 
SHIRT WAISTS 


In Morié Velour, India and Taffeta Silks 
and Satins in a large variety of patterns 
and in beautiful colors at 


MISS fl. F. FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place. 


These Waists are to be very popular, 
and an early examination will be necessary 
to secure them. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


J. J. JARO co vcccocvcccscescecess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, MAR. 29. BALFE’S 


SATANELLA 


FOR ONE WEEK, 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening best seats 25 cts. All 


other performances best seats 2g and g0 cts. 


FOwoon SQUARE THEATRES 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








BEGINNING Eveg’s at8 Mats. 


Monday, MARCH 29 Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





ADAH RICHMOND STETSON 

in ** Colleen Bawn.” 
THE THE FEATURE JOE 

—OF THE— 

—THE— 

O O The Attraction of the 
Age. 

3 weeks OF CHIQUITA -ROm ‘CGA. 
Holidays open atg A.M. Admission to everything : 
adults, 25 cts., children under 12 years of age, 10 cts. 


ONE WEEK ONLY. 
ORANG OUTANG 
Change of the Exhibition in Centre Cage, 
Open from to A. M.to 11 P.M, Saturdays and 
Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10,30 P. M. 








MATZOON. 


a 


“ 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 


For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 

Ww A ° 
Co., » §38 Fight. ‘ge 








Soule Photo. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


THE BREAKING DAY. 





BY SOPHIA M. HALE. 





Tune—" Webb.” 
The light of day is breaking, 
The nation shall be free, 
For women are awaking 
To ask for liberty— 
To plead for truth and justice, 
Nor shall we plead in vain; 
We seek the nation’s glory 
And not our selfish gain. 


And deeming it our duty 
To save our homes from blight, 
And seeking to protect them 
From error’s gloomy night, 
Uniting with our brothers 
In one harmonious band, 
We'll strive to save the nation 
And bless our native land. 


al —— 


GIVE LHE BALLOT TO THE MOTHERS. 


Arranged from words by Rebecca N. Hazard. 
Tune— Marching Through Georgia.” 


Bring the good old bugle, boys! we'll sing 
another song— 

Sing it with a spirit that shall start the cause 
along— 

Sing it as we ought to sing it, cheerily and 
strong, 

Giving the ballot to the mothers. 

Cuorvs: 

Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the pentee! 

Hurrah! hurrah! the homes they shall be 
free! 

So we'll sing the chorus from the mountains 
to the sea— 

Giving the ballot to the mothers. 


Bring the dear old banner, boys, and fling it 
to the wind; 

Mother, wife and daughter, let it shelter and 
defend. 

“Equal Rights’’ our motto is, we’re loyal to 
the end— 

Giving the ballot to the mothers.—Chorus. 





-_--— 


NEW AMERICA. 








BY ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 


Tune—* America.” 
Our country, now from thee 
Claim we our liberty, 

In freedom's name. 
Guarding home’s altar fires, 
Daughters of patriot sires, 
Their zeal our own inspires 

Justice to claim. 


Women in every age 
For this great heritage 
Tribute have paid; 
Our birthright claim we now, 
Longer refuse to bow; 
On freedom’s altar now 
Our hand is laid. 


Sons, will you longer see 
Mothers, on bended knee, 

For justice pray? 
Rise now in manhood’s might, 
With earth’s true souls unite 
To speed the dawning light 

Of freedom’s day! 








————_ ? a 


NEW COLUMBIA. 





Arranged from words by Anna Gardner, 
Tune—“The Red, White and Blue.” 


O Columbia, gem of the ocean, 
A home for the brave may you be, 
A shrine for the people’s devotion, 
Be the land of the just and the free! 
Forget not the rights of your mothers, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Or when proudly you carry her colors, 
And boast of the red, white and blue! 


Cuorus: 
And boast of the red, white and blue— 
And boast of the red, white and blue— 


Or when proudly you carry her colors, 
And boast of the red, white and blue! 


O Columbia, list to your daughters! 
They rally from hilltop and plain, 
And a prayer echoes over the waters 
That justice and freedom shall reign. 
When the banner of freedom floats o’er us, 
And her sons to her teachings are true, 
We will join in the soul-stirring chorus — 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 


CuHorvws: 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, etc. 
-_—e- 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 








BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 





Tune—“ John Brown.” 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


Cuorus—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment-seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be 
jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on.—Chorus. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on.—Cho. 





ee 


COLUMBIA’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY HARRIET H. 


Tune—‘“Hold the Fort.’’ 
Hark! the sound of myriad voices 
Rising in their might! 
’Tis the daughters of Columbia 
Pleading for the right. 


ROBINSON. 


Cuo.—Raise the flag and plant the standard, 
Wave the signal still; 
Brothers, we must share vour freedom, 
Help us, and we will. 


Think it not an idle murmur, 
You who hear the cry; 





’Tis a plea for human freedom, 
Hallowed liberty !—Chorus. 


O our country, glorious nation, 
Greatest of them all! 

Give unto thy daughters justice, 
Or thy pride will fall.—Chorus. 


Great Republic! to thy watchword 
Wouldst thou faithful be, 

All beneath thy starry banner 
Must alike be free.—Chorus. 





————  -— woe 
WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


Tune—*John Brown,” 


The light of truth is breaking, 
On the mountain tops it gleams ;- 
Let it flash along our valleys, 
Let it glitter on our streams, 
Till all our land awakens 
In its flush of golden beams; 
Our God is marching on. 


Cuorus—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Our God is marching on. 


With a purpose strong and steady, 
In the great Jehovah’s name, 
We rise to snatch our kindred 
From the depths of woe and shame, 
And the jubilee of freedom 
To the slaves of sin proclaim. 
Our God is marching on.—Chorus. 


From morning's early watches 
Till the setting of the sun, 
We will never flag nor falter, 
In the work we have begun, 
Till the forts have all surrendered 
And the victory is won; 
Our God is marching on.—Chorus. 





THE TAXATION TYRANNY. 


Arranged from words by Gen. E. Estabrook. 
Tune—The Ked, White and Blue.’ 


To tax one who’s not represented 
Is tyranny—tell if you can 

Why woman should not have the ballot? 
She’s taxed, just the same as a man. 


King George, you remember, denied us 
The ballot, but sent us the tea, 

And we, without asking a question, 
Just tumbled it into the sea, 


CuHorus: 
Then to justice let's ever be true, 
To each citizen render his due, 
Equal rights and protection forever 
To all ’neath the Red, White and Blue! 


That one man shall not rule another, 
Unless by that other's consent, 

Is the principle deep underlying 
The framework of this government. 


So, as woman is punished for breaking 
The laws which she cannot gainsay, 

Let us give her a voice in the making, 
Or ask her no more to obey.—Chorus. 


-_<-- ————— 


HOW LYDA HOLMAN MANAGED. 


BY HARRIET B. WATERMAN, 





“Girls, do you ever feel glad that it is 
not the thing to sell souls nowadays—that 
it is a good thing that the market for such 
articles is closed, and that dollars are not 
tu be had for a trifle like one’s signature 
in blood?”’ 

‘“Lyda, Lyda, what are you talking 
about?” exclaimed the audience of two, 
in a united breath. 

It was a June afternoon, and at that 
hour which the girls called reconstruction 
period. Mary Holman was braiding her 
hair; Judith Camp, visitor, was sewing 
fresh ruffles on a dress; while Lyda was 
still a hot, rebellious heap among the pil- 
lows, doing nothing. 

“This I am talking about,’ she said, ‘I 
want to go away this summer desperately. 
I am not sick, there is no necessity, but I 
am tired of school and vacation, school 
and vacation, and I have reached the point 
where I don’t dare to read excursion rates, 
for fear I shall be overtempted and ab- 
scond with the spoons. Unreasonable as 
it is, I want to go and see the ocean, and 
hear the waves, and all the rest of it.” 

“Couldn’t you ask father, or be re- 
signed?’’ suggested Mary, still braiding 
her hair. 

‘No, I couldn’t. I cost more than any 
of you as itis. Besides, if father had the 
money, mother ought to have the trip; 
and father hasn't the money. Everybody 
knows what it is to be postmaster in a 
little town. Not one father in a hundred 
would think of sending a daughter to col- 
lege with an income small as his. I feel 
remorse every time I remember that I am 
an unprofitable freshman. Nevertheless, 
that vision of the Atlantic will not leave 
me. For thirty dollars I could go and 
stay three weeks at Bluff Point, where 
the Willets are. They told meso. More- 
over, Mary Holman, the real humiliating 
point is, to be seventeen years old, good 
at Greek and clever at the piano, able- 
bodied and strong-minded, and incapable 
of getting together thirty wretched dollars 
at a month’s notice. I will not be the 
victim of circumstances, and I will have 
that money.”’ 

‘‘Lyda, you are beside yourself,” said 
Mary. 

“Tell us how you intend to manage; 
that will be entertaining, at least,” 
drawled Judith. 

“IT was in Hallet’s store yesterday,” 
answered Lyda, ‘‘when the Monroe girls 
came down from the Hill. There are a 
great many people boarding there this 
summer, and these girls wanted some 
candy. You know Hallet’s stock, sticks 
and lozenges and a few ancient ‘drops,’ 
and you also remember that when we want 





good candy we make it ourselves. They 
scolded and Mr. Hallet protested, but they 
said they must have sumething, and 
finally departed with a pound of that. I 
can make vastly better candy, and I am 
going this very afternoon to ask Mr. Hal- 
let to take me into partnership.” 

She commenced to button her boots 
with such energy that she soon had to stop 
and sew on buttons. 

‘*Mother won’t be willing,’ said Mary. 

“You will never dare,”’ said Judith. 

“*Yes, she will. Yes, I dare,’’ answered 


Lyda. ‘*What can be the possible objec- 
tion? I have made candy for half the 


girls in town, for pleasure. People can’t 
cut down our family tree just because I do 
the same thing for money, to buy pleasure. 
If they will pay for pedigree, I will adver- 
tise it as the handiwork of a future A. M., 
daughter of a worthy postmaster, grand- 
daughter of a worthy judge, and distant 
connection of a would-have-been worthy 
Senator but for defeat at election.” 

Half an hour later Lyda Holman was 
requesting a private interview with Hal- 
let, the town grocer. That individual was 
much astonished. ‘‘Why do you wish to 
do it, miss?” he said; “and with your 
education, too!” 

‘Because I want the money,’ she an- 
swered; ‘tand because candy will bring 
more a pound than Latin just now. I 
suppose, too, that brain power is just as 
valuable in making candy as in making 
verbs.”’ 

‘*Miss Holman,” at last said the grocer, 
‘T don’t doubt at all that you can make 
excellent candy, but is it the kind that 
will sell? Hard and tasteless as you say 
my stock is, it looks better, and will 
actually sell better, than the best home- 
made candy.”’ 

‘I know what you mean,”’ she answered, 
“and still I wish to try. My chocolate 
creams must be round and my caramels 
square and even. I will take home some 
sugar and chocolate, and bring you some 
candy to-morrow. If it is not sold in two 
days I will pay for the material. If it is, 
I will pay for half of it, and we will 
divide the proceeds.”’ 

As is generally the case with people in 
earnest, she accomplished her desire. She 
moulded her chocolate creams as if each 
was to be the model for a statue, and she 
applied all the accuracy of her geometry 
to the cutting of her caramels and butter- 
scotch. 

As with all work, she learned by labor, 
and her experiments increased the variety 
of her wares. Three hours of work every 
day paid a fair profit from the start. Of 
course she very soon grew tired of con- 
stant candy-making, but she had created 
a demand which she was glad to satisfy. 

It was tiresome to boil over underdone 
candy, or to remelt the overdone; while 
absolute failure was not unknown. She 
kept to her first standard. ‘I cannot 
afford to make cheap candy,” she said; ‘it 
does not pay. I don’t keep a charity shop, 
and I shall never want to taste a piece of 
candy again, so my motto must be, ‘The 
best for the most money.’ ”’ 

Small Jimmy drove a thrifty trade, 
wrapping caramels in squares of tissue 
paper in return for rejected specimens. 

One day in early August, Lyda could 
say, ‘‘Mother, come with me tothe sea- 
shore for two weeks. When a body has 
to go to school in September she can’t 
spare her only mother, even while she 
luxuriates at Bluff Point.” 

They had a very good time there. As 
Lyda had said, the family tree did not 
come down because of her enterprise. 

The people who wondered that John 
Holman should allow his daughter to 
descend to the making of candy, ex- 
claimed again at his extravagance in send- 
ing Mrs. Holman and a strong girl like 
Lyda to the seashore. But the family 
tree still stands. 

“Of course I shall earn my living by 
teaching,’’ said Lyda, at the last. com- 
mencement, as she showed me her di- 
ploma; “but I confess I find real comfort 
in knowing that if people do not care to 
be educated, I have a good, sure trade to 
fall back upon.’’—Outlook. 


’ 
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A BRIGHT SIDE OF 1896. 





It is a strange but surprisingly pleasant 
feature of the history of 1896, that, while 
so deeply disappointing to business inter- 
ests, it was one of the most notable of all 
years for its generous gifts to colleges, 
churches, and charities. Without taking 
account of the small sums collected by 
various organizations through the usual 
methods, the aggregate of special contri- 
butions and large gifts was $33,670,000, 
nearly $5,000,000 more than in 1895, and 
$13,500,000 more than in 1894. Of this 
amount $10,854,000 went to charities, 
$2,135,142 to churches, $16,814,000 to 
colleges, and $2,000,000 more to muse- 
ums and art galleries... . 

Another pleasant feature of the year’s 
history has been the activity of American 
women. Their determination to organize, 
club together, push forward, bring things 
to pass, get up in the world, secure their 





rights, reform mankind, and have it 
known that they are here and intend to 
make life worth living, has not been in 
the least daunted by hard times and low 
prices. Whoever else shut down or shut 
up, they did not; but with voice and pen 
and persistent effort they kept right on, 


| and can now point to the year as one of 


substantial gain. They have gained in the 
solidity, comprehensiveness and effect- 
iveness of their organizations, in the use- 
fulness of their charitable enterprises, in 
educational advancement, in influence on 
public affairs, in political progress, and in 
the elements of strength which make a 
human being an important factor in the 
world. How significant are the startling 
statistics of suicide, showing as they do 
that four men hurl themselves out of the 
world to one woman! While this awful 
grind of life, this rush and roar of human 
affairs is unnerving and unsettling men, 
woman maintains her patience, her poise, 
her self-restraint, and meets the disasters 
of life with a new resolution. Instead of 
tiring of this storm-beaten old world, she 
shows signs on every hand of a feeling 
that she is beginning to make it a com- 
fortable habitation. In a word, it may 
be said that never before has woman 
passed through the gate from one year 
into another at a higher point of vantage 
or level of qualification.—The Chicayo 
Advance. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE LEADS HARVARD. 

For the second time, Radcliffe College 
figures on a footing with other depart- 
ments of the University in the reports, 
and is referred to by President Eliot in his 
summary. Only eight of its thirty-one 
students who received the A. B. degree at 
the last Cgmmencement took it plain, 
without distinction. ‘The proportion of 
distinguished students,’”’ adds President 
Eliot, ‘‘was therefore much higher than in 
Harvard College, the examinations being 
precisely alike for the students of the two 
institutions.’’ This would imply, perhaps, 
not greater ability, but greater serious- 
ness and application, in the young women. 
We suppose there can be no doubt that 
they are really more mature, sex apart, 
and less childish than their male competi- 
tors; football and other manly sports to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The independent annual report of Rad- 
cliffe College (issued since the Univer- 
sity’s) shows that the men must look to 
their laurels in scientific and historical 


investigation. Mrs. Agassiz enumerates 
several papers by advanced students 


printed by courtesy in the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy; Mrs. 
McDougall’s monograph on ‘Fugitive 
Slaves,” and Miss Follett’s on ‘The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives ;’’ 
Miss Davenport’s ‘Classified List of 
Printed Material for English Manorial and 
Agrarian History in the Middle Ages,” 
already cited for reference to his classes 
by Professor Maitland at Cambridge, Eng. ; 
and Miss Thompson’s “The Unity of 
Fichte’s System,’’ read by request of Pro- 
fessor Royce at his symposium of Har- 
vard students, For such good work the 
means of publication by the College itself 
are as yet wanting. The Dean, Miss 
Irwin, dwells particularly on the need of 
a more adequate physical laboratory and a 
gymnasium; but departmental libraries 
and lecture halls and dormitories are also 
held up to the benevolent. Mrs. Agassiz 
pays a deserved tribute to Mr. Arthur 
Gilman as the mainspring, in its day of 
small things, of the College, with which 
he last September severed his connection. 
—New York Nation. . 
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ARMOUR AND MARY CAMPBELL. 


In Robert Burns’s numerous relations 
with women, there are two incidents most 
intimately bound up in his life’s history. 


JEAN 





Among the belles of the neighboring vil- | 


liage was Jean Armour, the daughter of a 
respectable master mason, and she heli 
the foremost place in the affections of the 
poet. In 1786, a secret and irregular mar- 
riage was effected between them, but her 
father was indignant that she should have 
married so wild and worthless a man as 
Burns. He compelled her to part from 
him, and to destroy the document which 





vouched for their union. Burns was driven | 


almost to the verge of insanity by this 
proceeding. Armour let loose all the ter- 
rors of the law against him, and he had 
to lie concealed for a while. He then 
resolved to emigrate to the West Indies, 
and become a slave-driver. While all these 
things were passing, Jean Armour became 
the mother of twin children. 

Yet, almost at the very time when 
Burns was half distracted by Jean’s deser- 
tion of him, and while he was writing his 
broken-hearted ‘‘Lament’’ over her con- 
duct, there occurred the episode of Mary 
Campbell. ‘‘This  sincere-hearted — girl 
from Argyllshire was,’’ Lockhart says, 
“the object of by far the deepest passion 
that Burns ever knew. They metin a 
sequestered spot by the banks of the river 
Ayr, one Sunday in May, 1786, to spend 
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one day of parting love; they stood one on 
either side of a small brook, laved their 


‘hands in the stream, and holding a Bible 


between them, vowed eternal fidelity to 
each other, They then parted, never again 
to meet. In October of the same year 
Mary came from Argyllshire, as far ag 
Greenock, in the hope of meeting Burns, 
but she was there seized with a malig- 
nant fever which soon laid her in an early 
grave.”’ The Bible, in two volumes, which 
Burns gave Mary on that parting day, 
bears this inscription in the first volume, 
written in Burns’s hand: ‘And ye shal] 
not swear by My Name falsely; I am the 
Lord,” And in the second volume, ‘Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt per. 
form unto the Lord thine oath.” Though 
Burns wrote several poems about High- 
land Mary, which afterwards appeared in 
print, he never mentioned her name to 
any of his family, but there is reason to 
suppose that he was visited by remorse for 
his conduct towards her, and that he 
expressed it in his lyric to ‘‘Mary in 
Heaven,” written three years afterwards, 





SUFFRAGE WOMEN AS MOTHERS. 


I regret to differ from my valued kins- 
man, Dr. Walter Channing, in his argu- 
ment against woman suffrage. It seems 
to me that the logical foundation for hig 
plea is wanting; and for this reason, that, 
while he complains that women do not 
sufficiently do their duty as mothers, he 
does not adduce one fact to show that 
women who perform public functions or 
advocate woman suffrage are liable in any 
special manner to this charge. From ex- 
perience much longer than his, I should 
judge the contrary. 

My old friend, John G. Whittier, used 
to give, as one reason for the support of 
woman suffrage, his lifelong observation 
of Quaker women. Among them, he said, 
those who were most eminent in public 
service were also uniformly estimable as 
wives and mothers. His solution was that 
the same conscientiousness and mental 
capacity which fitted them for the one 
sphere fitted them for the other, also, 
This has, at any rate, been my own ob- 
servation as to the woman suffrage women 
of the country. 

Not only have many of the best sugges- 
tions as to education, hygiene and home 
sanitation been due to them, but in 
their actual service and success as wives 
and mothers they have almost always 
been worthy of admiration. In the long 
line of leaders, beginning with Lucretia 
Mott and continuing through Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
Livermore and many others, their house- 
holds and their children have been their 
sufficient testimony. Had there been any 
very marked exceptions, we may be very 
sure that it would have been proclaimed 
in a thousand newspapers. 

There is, no doubt, a general tendency 
in New England, under the pressure of 
that atmospheric influence which the late 
Tom Appleton called ‘tthe whip of the 
sky,’’ to overwork and attempt too much, 
but I do not see the smallest evidence that 
this has any particular bearing on the 
parental relation, or on the function of 
suffrage. Under the present improved 
methods of voting—an improvement which 
practically dates from the admission of 
women to school suffrage—a mother needs 
to leave her baby for no longer time in 
order to drop her ballot into the box 
than to posta letter at the street corner. 
As for the aim in voting, it is primarily 
for her baby that she votes.—T. W. Hig- 
ginson, in Boston Herald. 


Nerves 


Are the Messengers of Sense,—the Telegraph 
System of the human body. 

extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and reach every organ. 
are like fire — good servants but hard 
masters. 

are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 

will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 
find a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 
do their work naturally and well, 
the brain is unclouded, there are n¢ 
neuralgie pains, appetite and diges 
tion are good, when you take 
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Baker’s Chocolate 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 
Established in 1780, at Dorchester, Mass. 
Has the well-known Yellow Label on the front of every 


package, and the trade-mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


NONE OTHER GENUINE. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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MRS. FESSENDEN AND THE MOONSHINERS. 

One of the most picturesque incidents 
which have occurred in the finding of 
places for the Armenian refugees who 
have fled from the massacres of the Great 
Assassin, is detailed by Mrs. Susan 5. 
Fessenden, president of the Massachusetts 
w.c. T. U. It seems that eight young 
Armenians were engaged by correspond- 
ence to work upon a Virginia farm. The 
wages were to be $10 a month, with board 
and lodging. Their fare was paid, and 
everything seemed satisfactory. But pri- 
vate advices reached Mrs. Fessenden that 
the employer was a notorious ‘‘moon- 
shiner” near Port Royal, who had hired 
these young Armenians to help him make 
illicit whisky. This seemed scarcely a 
consistent occupation for the protégés of 
a Temperance Union, and Mrs, Fessenden 
at once set out to rescue them. She tells 
her adventure as follows: 


Would you like to take a trip with me 
to Virginia during these wintry days, and 
look into the interests of our wards, the 
Armenians sent there? Certainly no more 
conscientious, prayerful effort was ever 
made to do just the right and wise thing, 
than that which has been exercised in be- 
half of the company of fifty Armenians 
confided to the care of the Massachusetts 
w.c. T. U. ‘The best laid plans of mice 
and men gang aft a’ gley.’’ So it came 
to pass that, in spite of the painstaking 
inquiry, eight of these men were putin a 
place where the influence was evil, and 
that continually. The duty of removing 
them was unquestioned in the minds of 
your president and secretary. The sick- 
ness of the latter threw upon me the duty 
of attending to the removal. 

It was an undertaking fraught with 
danger, interest and difficulty. In Wash- 
ington, a long effort to consult with that 
friend of ali in need, our Representative, 
Elijah A. Morse, proved unsuccessful. 
The next resort was a newspaper man, 
who, by virtue of his profession, knows 
everything and all about it. His advice 
was to see the Captain of the Police, 
which we did, and found that he knew 
well the parties whom we sought, but was 
unable to give us any help. The final out- 
come was, that Miss Peterson, the capable 
president of the Boston Y, who is spend- 
ing the winter in Washington, magnani 
mously declared that I should not go 
alone, and that, if death must come, 
we would die together, so she went 
with me in the early morning of the fol- 
lowing day to the unknown regions and 
unfathomed iniquity that lay before us, 

The cheery and intelligent little treas- 
urer of the Virginia W. C. T. U. had been 
notified of our coming. On the train a 
telegram from her said, ‘‘Ask Mrs. Fes- 
senden to get off at Port Royal, and I will 
meet her there.’’ We three visited the 
Office of a lawyer, to learn that it would 
be wild folly to go to the place of our des- 
tination alone. We secured the attend- 
ance of a tall, muscular sheriff, and ina 
carriage, with a stout driver, we sought 
the spot, which is an object of dread to all 
the surrounding country. The house 
stands on a high, abrupt hill. The mem- 
bers of the household, besides the Arme- 
nhians, are a father, who has terrible at- 
tacks of delirium tremens, during which 
he cannot be controlled; a mother, who is 
of the lowest type of immoral women; and 
4son, an outlaw from justice, who hides 
away on the approach of any stranger or 
Officer. The house is said to have traps, 
Conveniently arranged, by which he can 
be let down and the floor closed up again, 
in case of unexpected arrival of an 
officer of the law. Once this man, by his 
Suave methods, secured a United States 
Post-oflice, once a United States cannon, 
Which was mounted on the top of his 
house to keep off intruders. He has now 
sreat quantities of firearms. His methods 
are past finding out, and his motives still 
More incomprehensible. 

Our plan was to surprise them so that 
there would be no opportunity to secrete 
the boys whose rescue was the object of 
our visit. It was a success, and five boys, 
Whose familiar faces we were 80 glad to 
See again, came away with us, one other 
laving already escaped by walking to 

Yashington, a distance of 78 miles. 
‘arely is one placed in a position more 
Weird and uncanny, not knowing what 
traps or pistol shots the next moment 
May develop. An invitation to supper 
from Mrs. McCoy on our return to the 
hation had a strong flavor of Southern 
ne pitality, but the time would not allow 
ki to stop. Not to be defeated in her 
aa ministrations, a box of hot chicken 
: biscuit met us at the station, enough 
jon all. We found our boys sufficiently 
en having had no accessions to their 
reall tobe since they left us. They had 
it we, nproved in their English, so that 
hen. quite possible to communicate with 
» They had been promptly paid the 
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$10 per month that was agreed upon, but, 
alas, in Confederate scrip, which was 
satisfactory enough to the uninitiated for- 
eigners until they attempted to purchase 
something with it. They had had little 
work to do, the most arduous being daily 
military drill preparatory to entering the 
Cuban service. 

Three of them are now, I trust, safe in 
homes with White Ribboners in Louisi- 
ana, one in Washington, one in New York, 
and one, with an unconquerable affection 
for the old Bay State, sold his wardrobe 
to get back to the motherly care of Mrs. 
Baker. 





SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS WANTED IN 
SOURI. 


A Missouri woman writes us as follows: 


I notice that you have woman suffrage 
leaflets for sale. As Iam a strong advo- 
cate of this movement I should like very 
much to have some leaflets to distribute 
among my friends who do not believe in 
woman suffrage. The State of Missouri 
does not tolerate equal rights, but God 
speed the day when all the States in the 
Union will! G. W. 


MIS- 
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SENATOR BLAIR FOR MRS. RICKER. 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, of New Hamp- 
shire, is seeking an appointment as Min- 
ister to the United States of Colombia. 
Ex-Senator Blair has written in her behalf 
the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 8, 1897. 

To the President: I have been entrusted 
by Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker, of Dover, 
N. H., with the important duty of present- 
ing to you her application to be appointed 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the United States of Colombia, or 
to some other diplomatic position of equal 
rank and importance, and the accompany- 
ing memorials and testimonials in support 
thereof. It is only necessary to call at- 
tention to the latter in order to establish 
the strength of her claim to the appoint- 
ment, so far as character, ability, educa- 
tion, professional acquirements, experi- 
ence, culture, and all the varied accom- 
plishments which would adorn the position 
and reflect honor upon her country, are 
concerned, 

So far as I am informed, her application 
is the first ever made for a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, in the history of the country, 
by a woman; but surely it cannot be said 
that she is unfit for the position because 
she is a woman, when it is recalled that 
women have been among the most illus- 
trious rulers of the human race, that many 
of them have been preéminent in public 
affairs in all ages and under every form of 
government, while the greatest and best 
sovereign of our own time is Queen of 
England and Empress of the Indies. I 
need but allude to the Queen of Spain and 
to the great women of other European 
courts, and to the fact that the controlling 
mind in shaping the destinies of the 400,- 
000,000 of China during the last quarter 
of acentury has been, not the famous Li 
Hung Chang, but a woman. 

It is a sad reflection that the great re- 
public still rests in the disgraceful bonds 
of a narrow conservatism, which the favor- 
able consideration of this application will 
enable you to break asunder, and thus in 
its very beginning dignify and ennoble 
your administration of public affairs by a 
conspicuous act of justice. 

I have personally known Mrs. Ricker 
for many years. She is in the full vigor 
of life, and intellectually, morally and 
physically the inferior of no member of 
our diplomatic representation abroad, now 
in ottice or likely to be, with whom I am 
acquainted. 

She is remarkably familiar with the con- 
dition of her own and foreign lands. I 
venture to say that a better linguist than 
she is not to be found among our foreign 
ministers, and that few, if any of them, 
are her superiors in international law. 

The principles of the Republican party, 
and the candidates representing them in 
the last and many previous elections, have 
had no more intelligent and indefatigable, 
and very few more efficient advocates than 
Mrs. Ricker. I believe that the foreign 
country to which she may be accredited 
will receive her with cordiality and re- 
spect; that her continued service will be 
marked by increasing regard, and that her 
retirement will be the occasion of sincere 
regret. 

In short, Mr. President, unless women 
are to be forever excluded from the diplo- 
matic service, there can never be a more 
fortunate opportunity than this to take 
the advance step, too long neglected, and 
by this graceful, adequate and dignified 
recognition of the womanhood of the 
country, establish the great truth that the 
soul and not the sex of the applicant is 
the true test of qualification for public ser- 





vice. I have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 
Henry W. BLarnr. 
Among the petitions indorsing Mrs. 
Ricker’s application, the States of Cali- 
fornia, Iowa, Illinois, Colorado and Massa- 
chusetts, as well as New Hampshire, were 


represented. 
-_-——-— —— 
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MISSOURI. 


OVER THE TEA CUPS. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., MAkcu 19, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It is found, by those who have examined 
the records, that for inen there are up- 
wards af 17,000 newspapers published, 
while for women there are not more than 
fifty. Then rejoice with us, as we have 
cause for rejoicing, for Over the Tea Cups 
is @ woman’s paper with a man’s depart- 
ment, which has recently made its advent 
into the journalistic field. It is a weekly, 
and contains sixteen pages replete with 
society, club, mission and school news. 
Stories, book reviews, poems, fashions, 
timely editorials, and articles on literary 
and educational topics are the original 
features of our woman's paper, sufficiently 
varied and significant to attract a large 
number of readers. 

From the club calendar we find that 
Springfield has eighteen organizations of 
women—a fine showing for a local federa- 
tion. The originality, artistic skill and 
enterprise reflect credit on the editor, 
Adelaide H. Toomer, who is an active 
member of feminine clubdom. 

The pages of Over the Tea Cups are open 
to the women of the State for an inter- 
change of ideas on all questions pertaining 
to the uplifting of humanity. It is to be 
hoped they will seize this new opportunity 
and discuss the educational, political, 
social, psychological and_ sociological 
problems, thereby illustrating the breadth 
of women's minds at the present day. By 
so doing, they will assist the editor to 
make the paper what it should be, a last- 
ing benefit to its readers, widening their 
horizon, and helping all to attain broader 
ideals of womanhood. 

VIRGINIA M, TRAVERS. 


=_-- - 


OKLAHOMA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

When the elections laws of Oklahoma 
were being formulated in the first Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory, the ques- 
tion of whether or not the women should 
be made a part of the voting body came 
up, and it was found that some expres- 
sion from the women on the matter was 
desired. This was promptly forthcoming 
in a monster petition for woman’s en- 
franchisement, whereupon a woman suf- 
frage bill was introduced in the Upper 
House and ably championed—to be lost by 
one vote. 

In the second Assembly the women 
caused a second woman suffrage bill to be 
introduced, but it did not come to a vote. 
In the third Assembly no attempt was 
made to gain the suffrage for women. 
During 1895 Mrs. Catt, as chairman of the 
Organization Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
sent Laura Gregg, of Kansas, and Julia 
B. Nelson, of Minnesota, to organize the 
Territory, and the Territorial Association, 
through its secretary, Margaret Rees, of 
Guthrie, caused to be introduced in the 
fourth Legislative Assembly a bill pro- 
viding for the full enfranchisement of the 
women of Oklahoma. This bill was pre- 
sented in the Upper House by C. N. 
Brown, of Clifton, and in the Lower 
House by C. M. Barnes, of Guthrie—the 
latter, ‘“‘by request.”’ 

When I arrived on the thirteenth day of 
the session I was met with the depressing 
information that our bill had been re- 
ported ‘‘two hours ago, with the recom- 
mendation that it be not passed.’’ One of 
our officers wept when she heard this 
news. We speak of that day as “that 
black Monday.’’ The newspapers men- 
tioned the haste of the committee and the 
unfair treatment of the advocates of the 
measure, and declared that ‘‘woman suf- 
frage was laid out cold,” ete. 

I tried that afternoon to get a recommit- 
ment of the bill, but concluded that it 
would be easier to get a new bill intro- 
duced, which was done the next morning; 
but it had to go to the same committee, 
because the committee on elections was 
considered the legitimate place for it, and 
set up a claim thatit would be discredited 
by the reference of the bill to any other 
committee. Besides this, the Judiciary 
Committee was so made up as to promise 
no more kindly treatment. 

On the evening of that ‘‘Black Monday,” 
we held the public meeting that had been 
advertised for some time, and the next 
afternoon I secured a hearing before the 
whole Senate. Ten ladies took part with 
me in this hearing. The lobby was 
crowded by women. I was invited by 
the president of the Senate to the plat- 
form; but I asked to be permitted to speak | 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WomaAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


Frances Power 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 














MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 








MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless yoy Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 cents per package, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepal . The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, 





The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 

len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in ’95.) 
nd for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Noagttat. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. l., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

e last session commenced Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and a2rst St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAn, N. Col. Ave. 
and 2ist St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 








OFFICE HOURS: 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From 10 A. M, to 4 P. M. ' 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 


at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


===_5Y TAXING THES 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 



















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“-*-. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45. 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, b par tres Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


HOOSAO 
TUNNEL 
RO ; 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt 
Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OKLAHOMA. 
(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
from the floor—this that I might the 
more easily present my colleagues. These 
ladies were from the homes and the 
schools. Few of them had ever attempted 
to speak in public, but they were never 
theless eloquent in their earnestness, and 
they presented unanswerable arguments, 
and urged strongly that our bill be enacted 
into law. That night we had another 
public meeting, at which a number of 
members of the Legislature were present 
—among them Hon. Dale and Mrs. Lytton, 
both earnest advocates of our cause. Mr. 
Lytton introduced the new bill and be- 
came its champion in the House. The 





committee to which the bill was referred 


numbered seven members; five only were 


present when the bill was considered. We | 


got a minority report in favor. At this 
point Mr. Lytton moved that the rules be 
suspended and the bill ordered printed. 
Their rule is that bills lacking favorable 
report shall not be printed. This motion 
brought on a skirmish, and our enemies 
fought it hard. We were pleased to hear 
urged, as reason for the suspension of the 
rule, ‘the importance of this bill;’’ the 
fact that ‘no other bill of equal import- 
ance is likely to come before the House,”’ 
etc. The motion carried by a handsome 


| and 


majority, and most people thought that | 
_ ernment obtains. 


this result presaged our success, It was 
at this point that the opposition began 
work in earnest 

We had a hearing before the whole 
House in session. This larger hall was 
crowded almost to suffocation. Many 
were turned away. 
present and ready to ‘‘testify,”’ and it was 
an interesting and impressive hearing. I 
want to commend this unique sort of a 
hearing. The testimony from the homes 
has a force possessed by none other. 
When the mothers and housekeepers come 
straight from their homes to ask the law- 
makers to enfranchise them, our opponents 
cannot say that the ‘peripatetic agi- 
tators’’ are the only women who want to 
vote. To be sure, we are all home women, 
but our opposers do not understand that. 

A meeting of the Guthrie Suffrage Club 
was attended by about 150 women, and 
though no men were invited, about a dozen 
were present. Much 
denced, and at the conclusion of the ad- 
dress of the undersigned, twenty - two 
members were added to the club. If our 
bill could have been voted upon immedi- 
ately after the hearings, there is reason to 
believe it would have carried, several rea- 
sons besides the fact of the presence of the 
mercurial temperament in the make-up 
of the legislative body. But the absence 
of several friends on account of sickness— 
La Grippe was epidemic—combined with 
the efforts of our enemies, compelled the 
postonement of the voteto Feb. 18. The 
bill was made a special order for 2 P. M. 
on that day, and the debate consumed the 
rest of the day. The opposition was ably 
organized, and had behind it our oldest 
enemies. We knew that some of the 
pledges made us were as uncertain as 
April weather, and all this was known to 
our supporters, but they stood loyal to 
the end, determined to go down with fly- 
ing colors if down they must go, and 
anxious to make the occasion tell for the 
cause in an educational way, which it 
certainly did, by showing that all the 
logic and argument and dignity are on our 
side of this question. The bill lacked 
three votes of carrying. 

The presence in the Territory of many 
Indians and negroes who cannot read or 
write, but who, under the law operative 
at the time of our work in the Legislature, 
were entitled to vote, stood in the way of 
the enfranchisement of women. Indians 
had but to sever their tribal relations, or 
pretend to, or somebody else pretend it 
for them, to be admitted to the suffrage, 
so that, while the opinions of intelligent 
women were not counted, the Indian in his 
blanket and his ignorance might enter the 
booth, make his mark under one emblem 
or another, and thus help elect men and 
measures for the government of women, 
while women had no voice in the matter. 
The negro vote seems to go to the Repub- 
lican party in the Territory, therefore the 
Populists and Democrats feared woman’s 
enfranchisement would strengthen the 
Republicans through the negro vote. 
When reminded that the proposed meas- 
ure would enfranchise all women, they 
replied that the white woman vote 
‘‘couldn’t be controlled,’ and that nobody 
could foretell what its effect upon parties 
would be! And thus do our very virtues 
exclude us from the kingdom of political 
equality. 

A change has been made in the elections 
law—at least, so Lam told—which practi- 
cally provides an educational qualification 
for voting, by the removal of all emblems 
from the ballot. This may act so as to 
make the negro population of the Terri- 
tory less of an obstacle to the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and promises better re- 
sults for future work there. But the 


Twenty ladies were | 


interest was evi- | 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


healthfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











Indian difficulty remains. Inthe event of 
‘*single Statehood,’ which means one 
State made of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory, the Indian vote, which would 
be entitled to pass upon our question, 
would be so large as to shut us out for a 
hundred years. Hence the necessity for 
effective action while the Territorial Gov- 


Besides the ever-present and active inter- 
vention of the liquor power, we had the 
malevolent influence of fusion to encoun- 
ter. The fear of disturbing the harmony 
of the union between the Populists and 
Democrats us cost euough votes to have 
carried the measure by a handsome ma- 
jority, and this fear was most cunningly 
excited and assiduously fanned. 

The failure of this bill to become law 
was a bitter disappointment, but its 


| friends comfort themselves with the reflec- 


tion that the cause is farther advanced 
than it was before this work was done. 
The women of the Territory say they are 
more in earnest than ever. The Territorial 
E. 8S. A. has published an address to the 
suffragists of the Territory, calling upon 
them to renew their activities. New clubs 
are being organized, and preparations 
have been begun for a rousing convention 
next fall* which is to open up a lively 


| campaign. 











Yours for better fortune next time, 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 


-— - oo 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron, S. D., MARCu 18, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
Permit me through your columns to 
appeal to the suffragists throughout our 
nation in behalf of the suffrage cause in 


| South Dakota. 


In our legislative work it was thought 
best to introduce a joint resolution in 
both House and Senate at the same time. 
This proved in the end to be most timely, 
as the House bill, which came first on the 
calendar, was by trickery defeated in its 
final passage. Scarcely had the chief clerk 
announced the result and our hearts been 
saddened by defeat, than a note was 
handed me from the Senate, saying: ‘‘Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 5 is up for final 
passage. Come down at once.’’ So we 
ladies hastened to the Senate chamber. 

Senator Case, a true-hearted brother of 
our cause, came to us and said: ‘I shall 
move that you ladies be allowed the floor 
to speak in behalf of your cause.’’ 

He did so, and we gained the floor with- 
out a dissenting vote. I addressed the 
body first, Emma A. Cranmer came sec- 
ond, and Jane R. Breeden third and last. 
Fully an hour was allowed us. We laid 
the justice of our cause before them in a 
way that reached their hearts. The vote 
was taken at the close of our addresses, 
not one of the Senators speaking either 
for or against us. Thirty-one voted aye; 
nine, no. Our hearts now grew happy, 
as we knew we should again have an 
opportunity in the House on considera- 
tion of the ‘“‘Senate bill.””’ Women of our 
State said to me last fall: ‘*As our means 
are so limited this year, cannot we leave 
this bill in the hands of the men who are 
its friends?’ As I read their statements I 
wished that I could place them for one 
term in legislative work, that they might 
realize the futility of such a proceeding 
having a successful outcome. This is 
woman’s battle, and we must plead our 
cause and look after all the minor details 
that woman’s quick intuitions reveal to 
her when her cause is in danger. 

The leader of the opposition in the 
House had intimated to me that he would 
see to it our Senate bill should suffer the 
fate of the House bill. Very late, at noon, 
it was to come up for final passage. An 
inkling, faint and obscure, came to me 
from the enemy’s ranks that they had 
again combined against us unfairly 
Realizing that our only salvation was 
postponement, and despairing of seeing 
our forces in person, I spent the noon 
hour in writing little ‘‘billets-doux”’ to 








each one of them. It had been previously 
arranged that our forces were to follow 
the lead of Mr. Dollard, who, although 
personally against woman suffrage, had 
been so disgusted by the unfair means 
used to defeat the ‘‘House bill,’ that he 
came to us of his own accord, and said he 
should do all in his power to see fair play 
done to our bill. 


My little note suggested to our House | 


members that when mention was made to 
postpone, they should stand by it; and 
it was added, ‘Follow Dollard.”’ 
these notes fell into the hands of 
leader of the opposition. He rose. He 
tried to make sentiment against us by 
reading it and commenting onit. One of 
our friends, a Democrat, took the floor 
in our behalf and said: ‘Mr. Speaker, | 
received one of the notes telling me what 
to do, and that I should follow Dollard. 
I am going to do it.”’ All around him 
were others, whosaid: ‘Me, too.’’ When 
the vote was taken for 
forty-three members had ‘followed Dol 
lard,’’ and victory number one was gained. 

An amusing incident came up in the 
House in connection with this postpone- 
ment. A German member had been very 
wrathy all along, because we women were 
there working for our “‘bill.’’ On this 
oceasion his wrath blazed forth in the 
following words: 

Mr. Speaker: I am opposed to these 
vimmens comin’ to this Legislatur’. It 
must be stopped. They have been comin’ 
here session after session, and will keep 
on comin’ and tormentin’ us if we don’t 
stop it. Now, Mr. Speaker. I am opposed 
to their takin’ up the valuable time of 
the members of this Legislatur’. All 
legislation is tied up by this handful of 
vimmen in the lobbies. It must be 
stopped. 


postponement, 


A bright young American member could 
not stand this. He sprang to his feet and 
said: 

Mr. Speaker: I resent the speech of 
the honorable gentleman. I do not forget 
that I have a mother, a wife and a sister. 
These women are here in the lobby be- 
cause they have a right to be here, under 
the “bill of rights’? and the right of neti- 
tion in our constitution, as citizens of our 
State. They are tax-payers. They have 
a right to be heard before the people, and 
itis our duty as a Legislature to submit 
this amendment. They are here repre- 
senting the women of our State upon ‘this 
question. As mothers they hold the 
future welfare of our State in their hands, 
as they must train the boys and girls 
of South Dakota. 

The members had previously granted 
the use of their hall to Mrs. Cranmer and 
myself for a public mass-meeting on Sun- 
day evening, in the interest of good citi- 
zenship. As no reform before us is so con- 
ducive to good citizenship as woman 
suffrage, you may rest assured we made 
the most of the gracious opportunity of 
holding this public service on the Sunday 
before our bill was tocome up. The hall 
was crowded. Mrs. Carrie Dollard, an 
ardent suffragist, and wife of the member 
referred to as our leader, was the soloist 
of the evening, charming her audience with 
her sweet voice. It fell to my lot to pre- 
side, read the Scriptures and lead in 
prayer. I felt that our God was with us 
in this meeting, and that His blessing was 
resting upon all we did, and remembered 
that our Saviour Himself had said it was 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day. 
I gave the first address, Emma A. Cranmer 
the second. All who have ever listened 
to Mrs. Cranmer can realize she did our 
cause full justice. Then came the pleas- 
antest part of the evening’s exercises, 
when a collection of $32 was taken. Our 
meeting made sentiment for our bill. On 
the next Thursday, Feb. 25, it came up 
for final passage, and 45 members voted 
for, 33 against it. 

So the battle is on for woman’s enfran- 
chisement in South Dakota. It will be 
eight years at the next general election 
since it was voted on, along with the ques- 
tion of enfranchising the Indian. The 
ignorant, half-civilized red men were voted 
in, and South Dakota’s intelligent, refined, 
civilized women were voted out. This 


action reacted in our favor all over our 
State. That was acampaign of education. 


The seed sown at that time by our heroic 
workers has been springing up all over 


our State. Our cause to-day is very 
strong. It needs to be concentrated into 
power. Who will help? Ours is the bat- 


tle of every woman and man suffragist in 
the nation. Wyoming, our neighbor on 
the west, has full woman suffrage; Idaho, 
northwest, and Colorado on the south, 
and Utah, west of Colorado, cornering 
south and west on Wyoming. Get down 
your map, and see the beautiful chain of 
States we shall have, when South Dakota 
wheels into line asa fifth woman suffrage 
State. 

As you look the landscape over, you 
will catch the inspiration; you will need 
to help us. I hear some one say, ‘‘How 
can I help? I cannot go out there to do 
anything.’’ But perchance God has blest 
you with means whereby you can help 
this cause. If so, rally round our Na- 
tional American Association, and help 
it to bring every Western State into 
line. The State workers will leave no 
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“HEALTH! 


REST! 


—_—— 


COMFORT! 








The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in 1858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus- 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





work undone. But the drought of years 
has left us ina weakened financial condi- 
tion, made harder by the financial stress 
of the nation. May the Lord touch the 
hearts of the people to hear our Mace- 

donian ery: ‘Come over and help us.”’ 

Yours for victory in 1892, 
ANNA R. SIMMONS, 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 


At Wood Haven, Queens County, Mrs. 
Mary E. Craigie recently formed a Political 
Equality Club, with the following offi 
cers: Mrs. France W. Comstock, Ozone 
Park, L. I., N. Y., president; Mrs. F. I. 
Wheat, Ist vice-president; Mrs. Grace, 
2d vice-president; Mrs. Smith, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Heimbecker, treasurer, 
all of Wood Haven, N. Y. 

At Port Jefferson, N. Y., a P. E. Club has 
been formed, with Mrs. T. J. Rich, presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. T. Bayler, ist vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. Wilson, 2d vice-president; 
Miss Belle Darville, secretary; Mrs. W. W. 
Mirans, treasurer. 

At Riverhead, N. Y., a P. E,. League 
has been formed, with Mrs. Robert L. 
Weeks, president; Miss Ruth Tuthill, 1st 
vice-president; Mrs. George Stackpole, 2d 
vice-president; Mrs. T. M. Griffing, treas- 
urer; Miss Clara Hunnis, secretary; all 
of Riverhead. 

The sixth sociable of the Rochester 
Political Equality Club was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Anthony, on 
March 19. A company of more than a 
hundred listened to a choice musical and 
literary programme, every number of 
which was beautifully rendered. At the 
close, a member of the club announced 
that, as the president, Mary S. Anthony, 
would on the second day of the next 
month be “seventy years young,” it had 
been decided to celebrate the event by 
giving her a reception at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Sanford, and all her friends, 
members of the club or not, were cor- 
dially invited. Miss Anthony was taken 
completely by surprise, and assured them 
it was the ‘‘unkindest cut of all’’ thus to 
reveal a woman’s age. She had served an 
apprenticeship of twenty-six years, teach- 
ing in the city schools, when in 1883 she 
resigned that profession, and has since 
devoted her time to charity work and 
woman’s enfranchisement. She has been 
president of the Political Equality Club 
for the last five years. 





> 


ILLINOIS. 


The Chicago Political Equality League 
will close its public meetings for the sea- 
son with an all-day meeting Saturday, 
April 3, at Women’s Club Hall, 15 Wash- 
ington Street. Among the speakers will 
be: Mrs. Florence Kelley, on ‘‘Women and 
Children in Factories;’? Mrs. W. H. Rand, 
“Women’s and Children’s Protective 
Agency;”’ Rev. J. A. Rondthaler, D. D., 
‘*Woman Suffrage;’’ Mrs. Jennie C, Hutch- 
ins, “Current Suffrage Events;’’ Mrs. 
Helen E. Starrett, ‘‘Asking for Her Share 
of Power;’’ Mrs. Mary Knowles Bartlett, 
“The Woman Question in Mrs. Ward’s 
‘Marcella’ and ‘Sir George Tressady;’”’ 
Dr. Julia Holmes, ‘‘The Woman Ques- 
tion in Meredith’s ‘Diana of the Cross- 
ways.’’’ It is expected that Mrs. Julia 
Mills Dunn, of the State Association, will 
also be present and speak. 








Humors, pimples, boils are very annoy- 
ing. They quickly disappear when the 
blood is purified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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egy 
rie DRAMA. 
Bowboin SQuARE. — Mrs. Adah Rich- 
mond Stetson will appear for one week 
only in the character of Eily O'Connor in 
the beautiful and popular Irish drama, 
“The Colleen Bawn.”’ She has lo t none 
of the brightness that made her so charm- 
ing in the world where footlights flash 
and song and mirth prevail. In Dion 
Boucicault’s time she was one of the best 
“colleens”’ that ever played. Having first 
gone on at a tender age, she is to-day in 
the prime of life. The first character she 
portrayed was the little Duke in Richard 
Ill. with Ed. Eddy. As Eily she made her 


first hit, at Fox’s American Theatre in 
Philadelphia. Her engagement at the 


Bowdoin Square Theatre is for one week 
only, commencing Monday, March 29, 
Her supporting will include Marie Ander- 
son, Anna Fairchild, Helen Frost, Jerre 
Grady, W. B. Cahill, Wm. Paul, Jas. Horne, 
George K. Robinson, and other Boston 
favorites. Special scenery and _ stage 
effects. Tickets on sale. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The attraction for 
the coming week will be a notable event. 
Director Jaxon has arranged a revival of 
Balfe’s old-time favourite opera, ‘‘Satan- 
ella.” This tuneful work has not been 
heard here for a quarter of a century. and 
we anticipate as great a success for it as 
that of the same composer's ‘Bohemian 
Girl.’’ The story is of fascinating interest, 
dealing with the love of Count Rupert and 
Lelia, his foster-sister, which after many 
interruptions is finally triumphant. Ru- 
pert’s financial ruin at the gaming table 
leads him to barter his soul for wealth, 
and Satanella, in the garb of a page, is en- 
trusted with the duty of luring Ruvert to 
his doom and compelling his fulfilment of 
the agreement which has given him tempo- 
rary prosperity. Satanella becomes en- 
amored of the Count and her love leads 
her to substitute herself for Rupert. As 
the fulfilment of the contract is demanded, 
Lelia presents Satanella with a rosary 
which enables her to brave the demons 
and she is saved. The cast will be: Ru- 
pert, Richie Ling or Martin Pache; Ari- 
manes, W. H. Clarke; Hortensius, Lindsey 
Morrison; Karl, J. F. Hanshue; Bracha- 
chio, J. K. Murray; The Vizier, John 
Read; Lelia, Hattie Belle Ladd; Stella, 
Addie Norwood; Satanella, Clara Lane or 
Carrie Roma. 





DorcuEsTeR, MAss., Feb. 13, 1897.—I 
was all run down in health and had no 
appetite. I was advised to get a bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, and I did so, Since 
I have begun taking it, my appetite has 
returned and I[ feel stronger and _ better. 
When I began taking Mood’s Sarsaparilla 
I weighed 135 pounds, but after taking 4 
few bottles, my weight increased to 200 
pounds. Nelson J. Kileup, 2231 Dorches- 
ter Ave. 





Hoop’s PILus act harmoniously with 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 
— 

PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
Leave Chicago every Thursday, Council 
Blutfs or Omaha every Friday via the 
Union Paciric. No change of cars 
Ogden, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Special attention paid to ladies travel- 
ling alone. ; , 

Ask your nearest agent for Centra 
Route folder, or address R. TENBROECE, 
General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, 
) i £ 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. BE. Women’s Club.— Monday. March 19. 3% 
P. M. Class afternoon. Reminiscences of ie by 
Club Members, from the Club Autograph-boo! 

the Club Historian. EE 


a 
TO RENT —A good tenement of 5 rooms in 
quiet New England village 35 miles from Ww oreo 
Mass., with electric cars passing the door; @ 
line of Boston & Albany Railroad. For part 
address C. B., Office WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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